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For the Companion. 
SAUL KEETERQUISH. 

Saul Keeterquish was a tall, brown boy, with 
high cheek bones, sleepy black eyes, and great 
white teeth, that looked as if they could ‘eat 
anything that was offered them for mastication. 
His hair hung straight and long over the collar 
of his blue flannel shirt, the bosom of which was 
decorated gaily with several rows of porcelain 
buttons. His hat was a coarse straw, with a black 
ribbon, whose ends were graced with silver an- 
chors. His trousers were of coarse linen or tow 
cloth, and were kept in place by scarlet suspend- 
ers. His feet, when not bare, were encased in 
bright carpet slippers; and altogether he was a 
very gay youth, and drew on himself the envy 
of all the boys of his tribe. 

This is how our hero looked. 
to know what he did? 

Nothing. 

Hie was the idol of old Saul and Molly Keeter- 
quish, and was regarded by them as of too pure 
material for ordinary use. So, when he was lit- 
tle, and the dark pair went round the country 
selling baskets, they used to lug him on their 
backs, even when their load was otherwise 
heavy, and he was as well able to walk as them- 
selves. 

Once Molly was going to peddle clams in the 
adjacent town, with a forlorn old gig, and a for- 
lorner old horse, hardly able to draw himself 
along. The style of the equipage took the fancy 
of young Saul, then a stout, lazy fellow of eight 
years; and, despite Molly’s remonstrances, he! 
vowed he’d go, too, and seated himself on a bas- 
ket of clams. Molly groaned at her fate, but 
trudged on, ankle deep in the heavy sand, by the 
side of the trembling gig and the spavined horse. 

Molly’s fate was really a hard one, for, in ad- 
dition to all her other work, she had the main 
care of her blind old father, ‘“‘Ga’daddy,”’ as 
everybody called him. He could not leave the 
spot where his mother’s wigwam had stood be- | 
fore his better fortune enabled him to build a! 
board cabin there; nor yet the shore where he | 
had long gathered clams, nor the brooks where | 
he had caught the shining trout. | 

So Molly walked a mile every second day, to | 
work for him, and made arrangements with | 
Mono Pack, his next neighbor, “to watch him | 
atween times, that he didn’t die with nobody to 
close his eyes.” 

Molly had not gone far on her clam expedition 
before Saul complained of his cushion, and 
wanted to be “lugged.” He was inexorable, so 
Molly took off her shaw! mournfully, and made a 
broad strap of it for him to hold on by, and thus 
secured him to her back, and trudged on again. 

In this plight they entered a village just as 
school was dismissed, and the whole scene woke 
the mirth of the boys. 

“Hollo! Look at this old nag and go-cart! | 
Clams, ’strue’s you live! Just look at that! 
See the pappoose! Isn’t he a smart one? Get 
down, you lazy dog, and carry your old mammy, 
and the horse and gig, too!’ cried one boy. 

“Call that a horse?” shouted another, scorn- 
fally, 

“Call that a gig?” cried a third. 

“Call that a boy riding on the old woman’s 
hack?” said still another, while they all set up 
ashout of laughter, and hooted at “lazybones.” 

“Get off your mother’s back, you puppy, or 
rn horsewhip you within an inch of your life!’ 
said the big boy from the store. 

He then went up and gave the shawl such a 
Shaking as brought Saul to the ground. 

Both he and Molly looked surprised at such 
daring, and a few moments. later, while she 
Measured out a peck of clams, he actually ran 
into a house and offered to sell them, probably 
to escape from the mob of boys; and so much 
Was he afraid of the threatened “beating” that 
he walked all through the town, and then rode 
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of fourteen, he was the gay fellow we have de- 
scribed him, sleeping all day in his boat or on 
the sand, except when old Saul or Molly were 
rowing him round the bay while they caught 
and cleaned their fish. 

About this time a young lady from a neigh- 
boring city went down to the Indian territory to 
teach the district school; but she found only a 
dozen tiny scholars. There were many large 
girls and boys, but they all had some excuse for 
not going to school. Some of them were ‘‘too 
big,” others “knew enough a’ready;” and the 
majority of the boys said they “‘wouldn’t be 
teached by a girl!’ 

Saul, Jr., had not taken the trouble to look at 
Miss Gale as she passed through the village, but 
one day while lying in a boat, watching two men 
drawing in their fish, he heard them speaking of 
her. 

“Did you hear her tell at the meeting about 
God callin’ folks now, just as he called Samuel 
long ago? She said he was all the time callin’ | 
lazy folks to get up and do somethin’; and | 
when he did call, they had te get up as Samuel ; 
did, and go to work for God, and themselves, and | 
other folks.” 

Saul groaned aloud when he heard this. , 
“What an awful thing it would be,” he thought, | 

| 
| 





“if he should have such a call, and be obliged to 
get up and go somewhere, or do something!” 

That night he was feeling more than usually | 
languid, if that was possible. He had called | 
mamnmny to bring his corn-cake and herring down 
to the boat, ‘because he was too lazy to go up! 
the cliff to eat it.” 

After having laden himself unmercifully with | 
these viands, enriched with cold fried pork, and 
molasses and water, our hero, with the talk of} 
the men still on his mind, stretched himself out | 
for an hour or two of sleep, although the light 
of the departed sun still lingered on the horizon | 
and the tinted sea. The clams that slumbered | 
in their sandy beds beside him felt no more re- 
sponsibility in life than he did. 

All was darkness and silence. Old Saul and 
Molly were sleeping soundly, when a cry reached 
their ears, and Saul, Jr., sprang in at the open 
window of their bedroom with the agility of a 
wildcat, and shrieking with fear. 

“What's up?” cried the old man, in alarm. 

“Got a fish-hook in you?” cried Molly, in a ten- 
der, motherly tone. “Strike a light, old man!” 

“I’ve see a ghost ora angel, mammy. I guess 
it was a angel, ’cause ghosts is all bones, with 
no clothes on, haint they?” cried Saul, really 
trembling with fright. 





home, Sitting in an empty clam-hasket. 
This adventure might have taught Master Kee- 
terquish a lesson, but it did not; for at the age 


“That’s a skiliton you mean, Saully!” cried 
| the old man, in a soothing tone. “They can’t 
walk about. They’d rattle all to bits if they 
tried!” 





his teeth chattering with fear. 


plied Molly, truthfully. 


tleman; ‘‘and there went a wind ’long with it, 


so tired it wouldn’t twist round to answer it.” 


| ing the newly-kindled light over the pallid face 
| of the frightened boy. 


‘Does ghosts wear clothes, then?” cried Saul, 


“Tf don’t know, Saully; I never see one,” re- 

“How did it look?” 
“Awful han’some, but sort of dead-like!”’ was 

the very graphic description of the young gen- 


and it called at me ag’in and ag’in,” he added; 
“but I was so sleepy my eyes wouldn’t stay open 
long enough to look at it, and my tongue was 


“Massy!” cried Molly; “I hope it don’t bode 
nothin’. Did it hit you, sonny?” 

“aa.” 

“What did it do?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“O, well, then, I wouldn’t mind it, Saully, but 
lie right down here by mammy, and try to get 
some sleep.” 

This was said in a tone of tender pity, as if a 
little rest was a thing Saully rarely got. 

“But it said somethin’ awful!’ sobbed Saul. 
“Tt said I must quit leadin’ the life of a eyester, 
and go do somethin’. And it said it livedin the 
old school-house. There’s an awful garret there. 
Old Jim shut me up in it once for heavin’ his 
fish overboard.” 

“What more did she say?” cried Molly, hold- 


“How’t I mus’ go over to ga’daddy’s every 
day, and carry him bread and tea; an’ I mus’ 
erack up his branches, and do all he wants me 
to!’ And at thought of this awful fate, Saul 
burst into a fit of real baby-weeping. 

“Mammy’ll go. Saully, hush!” cried Molly. 

“But that thing’s goin’ to pound me to death 
with my own oars, and bury me in my boat, if I 
don’t work all the time, or go to school! Boo- 
hoo-hoo!”’ sobbed Saul. 

“May be it was an angel; and they’re all good, 
you know. They live in the skies,” said the old 
man. 

“Yes, but you have to mind ’em, don’t you?” 


one week, I will tell you what ‘ereetur’ it was 
that called you. Will you come?” 

“Tf you’ll let me set in the winder, with my 
legs hangin’ out where they’ll be cool. I can’t 
live inside a house.” 

There was that much of the spirit of his fore- 
fathers left in the civilized Indian boy. 

So Saul was fairly installed as a scholar the 
next day, and sat with his legs hanging out of 
the window, making letters ona slate. At the 
end of the week Miss Gale had made herself so 
attractive by her singing, and story-reading, and 
by the loan of her watch “time about,” that a 
dozen or more of the big and wise girls and boys 
of the tribe had joined the school. 

Then she fulfilled her promise to Saul. ‘There 
are no such beings on earth as ghosts,” she said; 
“nor is there any awful creature living in the 
varret of the school-house. But there are angels, 
that is, God’s messengers, both here and in 
heaven; and I think Iam one of those, gent by 
Him to wake you out of this lazy sleep of yours. 
About sunset, one evening, I was walking by the 
shore, and saw the one the Indians all call ‘the 
lazy boy’ lying asleep in his boat. I called, 
‘Saul, Saul, why don’t you come to school? 
Why don’t you work? Why don’t you go every 
day to help your old blind grandfather, and save 
poor Molly so many steps? God gave you life, 
and he will punish you for sleeping it all away!’ 
Then you groaned, and turned over, and went 
to sleep again, and dreamed all the rest, I sup- 
pose.” 

“And didn’t you say you would beat me to 
death with my oars, and bury me in my boat, if 
I didn’t work for ga’daddy ?” asked Saul, in sur- 
prise. 

“No, you dreamed that. But if you will bea 
good boy, and come regularly to school, I will 
walk over to ga’daddy’s with you every Satur- 
day, and take him some oranges or apples, and 
be a good angel to him as well as to you, if you 
will do as I tell you.” 

Saul smiled, and promised to follow his angel, 
“if she wouldn’t work him to death!” 

Not long after this, Saul gained clearer ideas 
of what man was made for, and seemed anxious 
to please God. As he was parting with Miss 
Gale at the close of the summer school, he pre- 
sented her with a keg of herrings as a keepsake, 
and said, “I’ve found out what God made you 
call me for, that day. It was thatI might go 
over to the other shore and keep ga’daddy com- 
pany this cold winter that’s coming, and I’m 
goin’ to do it for God.” 

And he went to the poor cabin on “‘t’other 
shore;” and although he did not need to stay‘ 
long, God accepted the sacrifice. Ga’daddy’s 
long race was nearly run, and he went to rest 
under the first snow of the winter, thanking 
God for the blessings which had been brought 
to him and his by that good angel from “the big 
city.” 

And Saul Keeterquish is now learning to 
make herring-barrels, and also bids fair to make 


aman. 
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sobbed Saul, “else they make the lightnin’ hit 
you, don’t they?” 

“Td go ask the school-lady if anybody lives in 
that garret,” said Molly. 

The result was, that Saul went to the school- 
house the next day, and told the teacher that 
somebody called him when he was half asleep, 


asleep, and told him he must go to school, and 
work, and look after “ga’daddy.”’ 
you had high larnin’, and you could tell whether 
it was a ghost, or a skilitin, or a angel; and 
whether there was any sort of a creetur in the 
garret here,” he said. 

Miss Gale laughed heartily at Saul’s earnest 





» 


appeal, and said, “If you will come to school 





and then kept on talking when he was whole | 


“Daddy said 


FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHapP., VII. 
| Winifred Fairbanks saw but very little of 


Crowell Waite for several days after Rogers had 

called at the door for him. He rushed in and 
; out in a breezy sort of way, full of jest and 
| laughter whenever he put his face inside the 
door, but his mirth jarred a little on Winifred. 

To her inquiries about his friend, he said that 

| Rogers was going to stop for a weck or two ata 
tavern a mile or two from Foxton, and that some 
friends of his—“generous, jolly old tars” —from 
| York, had joined their comrade there. 
“But this Rogers—does anybody in Foxton 
| know he has come to see you?” asked she, « lit- 

tle timorously. 


Crowell stared. ‘‘What business is it of any- 
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body in Foxton, | should like to know? I be-, brightening her face, that it was scarccly neces- | could not enjoy the mirth, which seemed to her 


lieve [ am master of my own affairs.’’ 

“f don’t dispute that, only he has been so 
much your friend, [ thought you might like to 
have somebody here know him.” 

“The fellows would only make game of him. 
He isn’t in their line at all. He’s not cultured 
or high-bred, or any thing of the sort; but rough, 
hard-handed sailor as he is, he saved me once 
from going to the bottom of the Hoogly, which 
is more than any of those dainty, kid-gloved 
chaps would have done, and I’m going to stick 
to him.’”’ 

What could Winifred say to this? There was 
something loyal and manly in the boy’s attitude 
toward his old friend, which she could not but 
admire, 

She drew a long breath, but her fears forced 
the question, “Does he—this Rogers—ever get 
drunk 2?” 

There was a smile, half amused and half eyn- 
ical, upon Crowell’s lips as he replied, “I rather 
suspeet he does. Rogers, I’m afraid, is not at 
all a model man.”’ 

“And does he swear?” 

“Good round, ripping oaths upon occasion. 
Come, Miss Winifred, don’t look so shocked, or 
you will make me feel as though I was a crimi- 
nal myself.” 

“But drinking and swearing! O Crowell, if 
it was Tom [should say, ‘Don’t let him lead you 
away.’ ”’ 

“And so you whip me over Tom’s shoulders,” 
giving his own something of a shrug, which 
made her smile, but she immediately grew grave 
again, 

“T want to say something to you, but I haven’t 
quite the courage.” 

“Am T really such a formidable fellow? Try 
me and see what sort of a tempest you can stir 
up. Come, you are a brave girl; mect it like a 
woman.” 





“TF you would only be serious one moment. 
IT am afraid of this man whom you call your 
friend. | saw his face one night; it did not 
seem to me the face of a good man.”’ 

“You did?” with a start. “You 


’ 


saw Jack 
Rovers’ face?’ 

“Yes. It was the night he called you out, you 
remember, T ran up stairs and looked out my 
chamber window.”’ 

“Well done, Miss Winifred,” said Crowell, 
laughing. “TL didn’t suppose you had so much 
curiosity; but then what else can we expect of a 
daughter of Eve? However, it is rather hard to 
condemn a manon such evidence,—a peep outa 
chamber window on a dark night, for there was 
no moon.” 

“There was a street-lamp, though, and he 
stood directly under it,”’ said Winifred. | 

“Well, suppose you had the best chance in the | 


sary to say, “I have done that already.” 
“T shall say you are just an angel, barring the 
wings.” 


| “No, it is not at all necessary to say anything | 


of the kind, because there is not a word of truth 
| in it, and because it sounds as though you had 
| reid it in a book and brought it out for the oc- 
casion.” 


| “Well, then, I will say something which I nev- | my line. 


| er read ina book, but which comes straight out 
|of my heart. You are the best little girl I ever 
| knew, except Margery.” 


He then humbly turned and stalked away | 


much as he had come in, and Winifred leaned 
over her drawing again. There were tears in 
| her eyes, but not painful ones, this time. 
| That night she woke very suddenly out of her 
sleep; the clock was just striking twelve. The 
| moonbeams shining through the white curtains 
gave the chamber acertain solemn, half-ghostly 
aspect. 

Winifred was not afraid of chosts, however. 
| If there were such things, and this was their 
| hour “to revisit the elimpses of the moon,” she 
| did not believe they would do her any harm. 
| She could not sleep, and attracted by the bright- 
| ness and beauty of the night, she sprang out of 
| bed and went to the window. 
| What a night it was. That great, round 
|moon hung in the sky just as it had done the 
j last evening before Tom went away, and they 
|} had that talk on the piazza. 

Winifred was drinkingin all this stillness and 
| beauty of the night, when of a sudden she start- 
| ed, drew her breath, and leaned forward intently. 
| There was a shadow moving among the shrub- 
beries in Pres. Maxwell’s grounds. 

She lost sight of it sometimes, then caught 
it again as it fell across some open space. Why 
should any person be wandering so stealthily 
through the President’s grounds at that hour of 
the night. There was something suspicious and 
startling in the circumstance, as duller wits than 
Winifred’s would not have failed to perceive. 
Then it seemed to her that she heard a low, faint 
whistle, but while she was still undecided wheth- 
er this was real or imaginary, a figure emerged 
full into the moonlight, and stood still, atten- 
tively surveying the house. 

Winifred knew ina moment the broad, square 
shoulders, the slouching gait. Her heart went 
fast enough now. What did Jack Rogers mean 
by creeping like a thief among those shrubberies 
at midnight? 
| While she gazed she saw another and slighter 

shadow move and mingle with that of the sail- 
jor. In a moment the whole figure came into 
the light, and Winifred’s heart stood still when 
| she saw that it was Crowell Waite. 
The two stole cautiously through the shrubbe- 








a little loud and forced, on the boy’s part. 

She did find time to say to him, in a way that 
|she meant to be playful, “Well, Mr. Crowell, 
| have you been altogether a saint since I saw you 
last?” 

A crim set of his jaws, a hard, furtive look 
out of his eyes. 
}and all other cants and hypocrisies are out of 
They are the style here in Foxton, I 
know, and I suppose that is one of the reasons I 








| 
| wish I was out of it”’—and he left the house. 
| To be continued. 
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MY UNCLE HARVEY. 
By Alice Robbius. 
“Lizzie, darling, isn’t there something roman- 
tic you can think of to tell me, this dreadful 
day ?” 









bri 
day was wet and chilly. The questioner was 


handsome woman of forty, who for five years 
had rented our best front bed-room, and who, by 
her gentleness and urbanity, her beauty and tal- 
ent, had succeeded in making herself a power in 
Ivanstown, the place where we lived. 

Miss Ferris sometimes came down to sit with 
me when she was not in the mood for writing, 
and to-day I had been very glad of her soci- 
ety, for Sister Lotty had gone to stay with 
grandmother, who was sick,-and mamma, was 
shut up in her own room, writing letters. 

“Indeed, Miss Feryis,” I said, “I know of no 
romance; life is utterly prosaic to me. It is you 
who ought to be called upon fora story, you who 
have seen so much of life and travelled in foreign 
places, and must have met with adventures.” 

“Don’t ask me to tell any thing about my 
travels,” she said, with a little shiver; ‘‘the very 
mention of foreign countries is distasteful to me. 
[hate travel and every thing pertaining to it, 
and if Heaven please, I will stay in this haven 
of rest as long as my life is spared, and you 
shall at last close my eyes.”’ 

It was my turn to shiver now. 

“Don’t talk of such dreadful things, please,” 
[ sail, ‘or the day will begin to look dreary even 
to me, and you know I have a partiality for 
clouds and rain.” 

“T wish [ had,” she said, with a little laugh. 
Thad noticed her in these moods before; there 
were times when nothing seemed to please her, 
though she was too well-bred to inflict her trou- 
bles upon others, and I saw now that strange 
haunting look in her face which always set me 


| 


OCT. 23, 187g 
But [ shall never be quite happy, no, not with 
hundreds of thousands, if they were left to me 
for I have had’ one great sorrow;” she hid ep 


| face for a moment. “Never mind,” and wien sie 


“No, Miss Winifred, saintliness | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


looked up she was very pale. “I find Tean’t tai 
about it yet; some time when you feel in 
mood for hearing a romantic story, I wil] 
you of one very, very sorrowful episode in 
life, all brought about by early self-will and dis. 
obedience. But this letter of yours—isn’t it ey. 
rious, by the way, that I have never seen your 


the 
tell 


ly 


hate the old place more and more every day, and | Uncle Harvey!” 


“Not very; he only comes here once a Year, 
and then always at the time you are at the sea. 
side.” 

“And does he write very interesting letters?” 

“Indeed he does,” I said; “and now I think of 
it, can tell you a little romance with which he 


| was connected. It never occurred to me to speak 


Lizzie, darling, was myself, seated before a| seating herself in a low rocking-chair, op) 
ght fire, for though the time was August, the ; me. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


of it, and I hardly know why I should do so 
now—without at least asking mamma,” 
“T hope she would not care,” said Miss Ferris, 


posite 


“T don’t think she would. Well, years ago,— 


Miss Ferris, as we had always known her, a| let me see, I shall have to count, for it was when 


Uncle Harvey was a young man, and he is more 
than forty, now,—yes, it was fifteen years ago, 
for I was a little baby, Uncle Harvey was in It 
aly. It was when he first went out for the firm 
in which he is now apartner. He was stopping 
in a little town down by the water, I forget its 
name. One Sunday morning he wandered into 
one of the churches,—a Roman Catholic, of 
course,—and there he saw sitting near him alady, 
and gentleman, and a little girl. The lady was 
very handsome; the gentleman he did not likeso 
well, though he seemed to be very earnest in his 
devotions, but he had a restless, hunted air, he 
said, and looked round him often, as if afraid of 
meeting some one he did not care to see. The 
child attracted his attention more than cither of 
the others; she had such a lovely little face that 
he said his heart went out to her at once. 

“The next day, I believe it was toward even- 
ing, he had transacted his business and was 
thinking about returning to America, when, near 
one of the wharves, he saw a collection of peo- 
ple in the street, and heard a great shouting and 
several pistol shots. 

“At first he was turning away, thinking it 
might be some political trouble, but before he 
had an opportunity a poor woman came up, 
holding the same little child he had seen in the 
church the morning before. The child was cry- 
ing piteously, and so was the woman. Uncle 
Harvey asked herin Italian what the matter was, 
and she told him that there had been a fight in 
the street. The police had tried to arrest some- 
body, and the man, and she believed the woman, 


to wondering if there was not some trouble in | t00, had been shot. That somebody ran and put 


world to see his face, you must be an extraordi-| ries to the gate, then Jack Rogers, as before, 
nary physiognomist to read his character at one | slipped his arm into Crowell’s, and they walked 





glance,” said Crowell, with the least touch of 
irony in his tone. 

“Of course I don’t pretend to be that, but 
leaving my opinion out of the question, I put it 
to your conscience whether this man and his 
comrades are just the kind of company you 
ought to keep?” 

“That's a question [ don’t feel called upon to 
answer,” said Crowell, flushing, angrily. “I 
have a right to choose my own associates, I sup- 
pose, without asking anybody’s leave, and I’m 
sure you necdn’t grudge me what little amuse- 
ment Lean pick up in this old grave-vard of a 
town,”” and so saying he strode out of the house, 
Without so much as saying good-morning. 

Winifred knew that her friend had a high, fierce 
temper, but she had never before seen such an 
exhibition of it as this. At first she was only 
shocked and surprised, then softer emotions 
took possession of her, and tears sprang to her 
eves, She did not spend much time in weeping, 
however, for her good sense and self-respect 
came to ber aid, 

“She had done the best she could,” so she rea- 
soned, and must leave results to take care of 
themselves. She was not going to make herself 
miserable and waste the day in weak lamenta- 
tions over Crowell Waite’s tempers and faults. 

So, like a sensible girl, she hummed some 
pretty German air she had been learning against 
the time Tom came home, and hummed eff, too, 


the little cloud and ache about her heart, and had seen the night before. The straightforward | music lessons from the best teachers, and we 


fed hercanary, and then sat down to her draw- 
ine. 


She was just well started on this, in a sunny 


little aleove which opened out of the library, | 


when there was 2 knock at the door, and Crowell 
Waite bolted in. 
“Miss Winifred,” he commenced, “T acted like 
a kind of brute this morning, and it has been on 
my mind ever since 
much ashamed. Will vou forgive mi 
She looked up at him with such a frank smile 


T am verv sorry and very 
oe 


| 
down the avenue together. 


| Winifred crept back 
| to bed faint, shivering, and sick at heart. Long 
she lay awake, tossing restlessly to and fro, and 
thinking over what she had seen. 

This seeret midnight connection,—what did it 
portend? It seemed to her that it could admit 
no excuse or palliation; it must mean evil, and 
only evil. 


| 
| 


| 
| “Yet, what could she do?” she asked herself 
| the question over and over. Her father was 
| away, and Tom was across the sea, and there 
| was nobody else to whom she dared confide her 
discovery. 
| There was Crowell himself, but she had not 
| forgotten her morning’s experience, and had no 
| desire to repect it. She knew that he would 
brook no interference with his affairs. 
Yet, it seemed to her that she must save him. 
| She had not known herself until to-night how 
deep an interest she felt in this erratic boy-friend, 
and now he was plunging headlong into vile 
| scenes and associations, with no mother or sis- 
| ter’s soft hand to draw him back. 
| “O, dear God, save him!” she cried, feeling 
|} utterly unable to decide anything for herself, 
| and then worn out with thought and emotion, 


she fell asleep just as the gray dawn was begin- | ceive it,” she added, “particularly from the 


The next morning, however, before she came 
j}down to breakfast, Winifred’s resolution was 
ltaken. She would tell Crowell Waite what she 


| 
| ning to glimmer on the eastern hills. 
} 
| 
| 


| way looked the best one, and if she offended him 
mortally, that would not be her fault. 

But all that day he stayed away, and the next, 
and the next, and when at last he did call, 


| 
| 





into effect. 
Crowell 

he hada 
| which, at 
i Winifred, 


jena was no opportunity to carry her resolve 


little sharp fencing of wit and jest, 
any other time, would have amused 


her mind that she had never yet told to any hu- 
man being. 


Presently the maid came in with letters, one 


liar pleasure. It was from my Uncle Harvey, 
who was abroad on business. Miss Ferris also 
had letters. 

“Lizzie!” she looked up with a bright smile, 
when I had perused my letters; ‘“‘you seem very 
happy.” 

“T always like to get a letter from Uncle Har- 
vey,” was my reply, “he writes so minutely of 
every thing he sces and all that happens. I 
hope you have received good news. My letter 
is from Italy.” 

“And so is mine,” she said, briefly, the color 
surging into her face. ‘It tells me of a small 
fortune that has lately come to me—only twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

I started from my seat. 

“Why, half that sum would make me inde- 
pendent for life,” I said, ‘and youcall it a small 
fortune.” 


, 





“There might have been circumstances under 
which I should account myself the happiest 
woman alive to have that money come into my 
possession,” she said, slowly; “but now, I had 
rather work on for my living almost, than re- 


source from which it comes. Never mind,” and 
she broke into a laugh, “we'll enjoy it. You and 
I will have many a ride in the little pony phae- 
ton we have so longed for, and Lilly shall take 


shall all be very comfortable.” 
“Then you won’t leave us?” [ said. 





“Leave you!” she came hurriedly forward and 
knelt down by my side; “leave the best home in 


Saidie Maxwell happened to be present, so that | the world, the best friends I ever knew! Never, if 
| you will only let me stay.” 


“Of course we shall want you to stay, oniy 


seemed in high spirits, and Saidie and | our accommodations” — 


She pnt her hand over my lips. 
“Hush! LT won’t have any thing altered, eve- 


but she was too anxious now, and] ry thing suits me, and what T want T can buy. 


of which, addressed to me, I opened with a pecu- 


the child in her arms, that the nian and woman 
had been hurried into a carriage and driven off, 
and she was left with the child. 

“What can I do? she asked. ‘The little girl 
will be a burden to me. I have five children of 
my own, and we never shall see the parents 
again.’ ” 

Just at this point of the story I happened to 
look up. Miss Ferris sat upright, so white and 
rigid that I was frightened. 

“f¥ou are not well, Miss Ferris,” I said. 

“The child, the child!” she gasped. ‘Tell me 
what became of the child. Iam well, quite well 
—but—I knew of just such a case—and, the 
child!” 

Almost frightened at her look and manner, I 
went on with my story. 

“Uncle Harvey says he never felt so badly in 
his life. The little girl held out her arms to him, 
and begged him to take her and carry her to het 
own mamma. He was terribly perplexed, but 
at the same time willing to do what he could. 


| He took the child to his hotel, and had her 


cared for that night, and the next day tried to 
find what had become of the parents. Some 
said the father was a political offender for 
whom the police had been looking for months; 
others said he had committed a murder; but 
whatever he was, his friends had rescued him, 
and both the man and woman had been carried 
by boat to a ship that sailed that night, and by 
this time were probably out of danger, if they 
lived, for both of them were wounded in the 
melee.” 

Again Miss Ferris seemed fainting. I sprang 
up to assist her, but she grasped me with both 
hands, and cried, in a hollow voice, “The child, 
the child! What became of that unfortunate 
babe?” 

I could hardly go on for astonishment. 

“He resolved at last,” I said, as soon as I 
could recover my breath, ‘‘to take her with him 
to America.” 


“O!’ and Miss Ferris sank back, white as 4 





corpse. 
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“Qf course he had to bring her here.” 
“Yes, yes,” she responded, faintly. 


“T wasn’t going to tell you this part,” I said, ' 


with a trembling voice; “but I will, and risk 
mamma’s annoyance. As TI said, he brought her 
here, and gave her to mamma’s keeping. Mam- 
ma grew as fond of her as if she had been her 
own child, and Uncle Harvey has taken the 
sole care of her, [ mean pecuniarily, ever since, 
Of course you see it’s our darling Lotty; and 
perhaps you have noticed that we often call her 


| 
| 
H 
| 


‘Lilly, she was so fair, you see—and— Miss | 


ferris!) Miss Ferris!’ 
| sprang up, nearly frightened out of my sens- 


es, Miss Ferris neither moved nor breathed. | 


She had fainted dead away. Mother came 


down, and we got her to the lounge, and pres- | 


ently she came to, and the first words she said 
were,— 

“O,send for her! Send for my child, my 
Lilly, my fair Lilly! O, how often I have 
thought her like send for my child!” 

My little story, that I told in my matter-of- 
fact way, had resulted in a romance, sure 
enough. Miss Ferris had for nearly ten years 
lived under her maiden name. She told us the 
whole in a straightforward manner. Early in 
jife, though warned sufficiently, and against the 
wishes of her parents, she had secretly married 
a foreigner and gone to his home with him. 
Her desertion broke the hearts of her parents, 
both of whom died within a year after. 
hushand, who was really no impostor, became 





| with a stick the hollow where the diamond had lain 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Her | the gate, driving the turkeys before him. 
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The diamond was lying in a hollow, near the mid- ; shall live on gizzards the rest of your life! Mother, The thought glanced through his mind that it 


dle wicket. 
Ned began at the stake, and crept an inch at a! 
time toward the first, the second, the right-hand | 


escape him. 
When within a few feet of the middle wicket, the | 


| it’s the diamond!” 


“The diamond!” 


might be the last he would ever view. Then he 
levelled and fired somewhat at random, and in an- 


“Yes. I remember now the turkeys followed me to | other instant he was thrown down, stretched at full 
wicket, determined that not even a bit of gravel or | the croquet-ground. One of ’em swallowed it, don’t | length beside the spring unhurt, but spellbound and 
a fragment of glass the size of a pin’s head should | you see? And if things hadn’t happened just as they | trembling. 


| did, we never should have found it.” 


And the diamond it really was, as was proved be- 


Equally affrighted, his exhausted horse lay beside 
| him. 


turkey gobbler came strutting that way. He pecked | yond a doubt when Ned, that same evening, took it | A shrill clamor of neighing brutes and savage jar- 


about aimlessly fora minute or two, then suddenly | 
his eye lighted on the diamond, glistening in the | 


hollow. He regarded it curiously for an instant, | 


to Miss Collins, where it was examined by the as- 
sembled household. Or, if further proof had been 
wanting, it was supplied by the jeweller who was 


| gon rose on every side. Horses and riders reeled, 
| reared and tumbled, dashed at wildest speed out up- 


jon the prairie, or stood powerless like statuary, not 


turning his head from side to side, and, satisfied with | employed to replace it; for he not only pronounced | three spears’ length from their victim. 


: slag | 
swallowed it as if it had been of no more value than | 
a grain of corn. 


| his serutiny, dived at it with his ugly beak, and | ita diamond of the first water, but declared that it | Nigh over Macdonald leaped, 


precisely fitted Miss Collins’ ring. 
Of course Ned was able to purchase his skates and 


But Ned, with eyes intent upon the earth, did not | jack-knife. 


notice him. But Miss Collins saw the movement, 
and wonderod if the old fellow might not pick up | 
the jewel on the supposition that it was as good as 
any other stone to aid digestion, and no better, j 
The turkey sauntered majestically away just as Ned 
came up to the middle wicket, and began searching 


three seconds before. 

Patiently he crept from wire to wire, but long be- | 
fore he had gone the rounds, the sun had set, and 
the short November twilight was passing into dark- 
ness. 

“We shall have to give it up,’’ said Miss Collins. 

“Yes, for to-night,” said Theodore. 

“T’ll come again to-morrow,” said Ned. 

“Do; and if you bring me the diamond, I'll give 
you five dollars,”’ said Miss Collins. 

“T’ll try,’”’ said Ned again, and disappeared through | 


At two o'clock on the afternoon of that same day, 


involved in some political matters, killed an op- | the very hour, in fact, when Miss Collins.and her | 


ponent, and was hunted down by the police. | friends began to play croquet, the Massasoit cars ran 


By some chicanery on the part of his friends, he 
was rescued at the time Uncle Harvey saw the 
crowd and the fight, and conveyed on board a| 
ship that sailed that night. The mother was in | 
an agony of fright, being wounded, her husband | 
apparently dying, and did not know of the 
child’s disappearance till they were well out to 
sea. 
had returned to America, a changed, heart-brok- 
en woman, and had ever since supported her- 


self by writing; and though her husband’s rel- | 


atives made every possible exertion for the 
recovery of her child, all proved vain up to that 
rainy day. 

The money that she received news of that 
morning was left her by the mother of her hus- 
band, whose faith was strong that the child 
would some day be found, 

I don’t know how to tell you of the denoue- 
ment. Perhaps you had better picture it all out 
for yourself, I think if [ could describe it accu- 
rately, there would’ he some tears on the paper 
you are reading. Miss Ferris resumed her own 
name, and Lilly is just as much my own sweet 
sister as she ever was, for we all live together 
still. , 

_— + 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST DIAMOND. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It was the middle of November, but the soft haze 
of Indian summer hung over the landscape, the still 
air had no sharpness, and, save in the yellow grass 
and leafless trees, there was nothing to suggest that 
winter was close at hand. 

In an enclosure, near a handsome dwelling, four 
young persons were playing croquet. 

“Let us improve this lovely day, for we shall not 
have another like it,” Miss Lucy Collins had said; 
80 there they were, she and her friend, Mary Wilder, 
and her cousins, Wyman and Theodore. ° 

At the first click of the balls, little Ned Bent, who 


. Was sailing a paper boat in a hogshead of water near 


his mother’s back door, left his small craft to its fate, 
andran across the yard to watch the game which 
was going on in the adjoining enclosure, and there 
he had been peeping through the fence ever since. 

Who came off victorious in that game does not sig- 
nify to us, though, doubtless, at the time, it signified 
Agreat deal to the parties concerned; but, as they 
were leaving the ground, discussing what might 
have happened “if blue had sent brown out of posi- 
tion instead of making his wicket,” or “if yellow had 
not left his partner behind for the sake of becoming 
4 rover,” Miss Collins suddenly stopped and ex- 
claimed,— 

“I've lost my diamond!” 

She held out her hand, showing a ring with otily a 
vacancy where the stone had Been. 

They all turned back and began a vigorous search, 
but with small prospect of success; for unless the sun 
should chance to strike upon it at just the right an- 
gle, they might walk directly over it without see- 
ing it. 

“Have you lost something ?” called little Ned Bent, 
observing them all moving slowly about the ground, 
with their heads down. 

“Yes; come and help us find it.” 

Ned needed no second bidding, but bolted in 
through the gate, followed by several turkeys, of 
Which, however, no one took any notice. Miss Col- 
lins showed him her ring, and described the size 
and appearance of the lost diamond, promising him 
also a large reward if he should find it. 


. “Tl try,” said Ned, going down on his hands and 
Nees, 


Not long after her husband died, and she | 


off the track. Now this appears to have nothing | 


whatever to do with the lost diamond; but only Om- | 


niscience can see how events are connected in this 


—- +8 


CHASED BY INDIANS. 

Fort Scott isa bright town, and it possesses one 
great natural curiosity. Possibly you would like to 
hear the story connected with its discovery. David 
Macdonald was alone on the prairie; and yet not 
alone. Friends and companions were far enough 
away; but close behind him, as his stout bay 
cleared the ground at a rattling run, came a perfect 
steeple-chase of Indians. He had stirred up a horn- 
et’s nest unawares. 

It was something like a score of years ago, and all 


| 
|the border tract of Missouri and Kansas could 


scarcely be considered as settled at all. The Indians 
hunted at will over all the tract, and frequently com- 
mitted depredations upon the settlements. 
Macdonald was a rough, strong fellow, of Scot- 
tish descent, as his name implies,and possessing a 


| good share of natural wit, sharpened by the hazard- | 


ous life he led. Hunting and trapping constituted 
the major part of his existence. This was generally 


| solitary, owing to an unsocial streak in his nature, 


So it came to pass that he was alone in his difficulty. | 
Why or wherefore they chased him is no concern of 
{ours. Perhaps they wanted his horse; perhaps his 


and flickered, and 
| flared a column of yellow flame, Jet upon jet shot 
up one above another from the main pillar, and the 
whole mass waved gracefully with every breath of 
air just as you have seen the wierd splendors of the 
| North when the aurora is out in winter, But strang- 
jest of all(and this is truth), the base of that won- 
| drous blaze rested directly upon the little bow!l-like 
| well which I have mentioned. It seemed to issue— 
| indeed it issued —from the heart of the bubbling wa- 
| ters. The spring itself appeared to have taken fire. 
| Before long the last of the affrighted savages drew 
off to a safe distance, and Macdonald was left to his 
reflections, It was some time before he could bring 
| himself to realize his extraordinary situation, and 
| become satisfied that he was not in a trance pro- 
duced by his fall. Yet the flame beside him, strange 
as it was, was undoubtedly real, and altogether too 
| real were the dusky figures in the background, 
What could have caused the phenomena? 
| Hespeeculated, and guessed again and again, but 
!all to no purpose. The mystery, though so near, 
| seemed utterly beyond his ken. Suddenly a light 
| flashed upon his mind, just as this had startled his 
leye. He had formerly lived in cities, and was well 
acquainted with the gas used in lighting them. 
That very flame was beside him now; that very odor 
offended his nostrils, 
The well was powerfully charged with hydrogen 


world. If Columbus had died of teething, as hap- | long hair suited their taste; perhaps they were | £48, Which escaped in an enormous volume. It had 
ens to so many of the light infantry, where should ! merely suffering from lack of amusement. But chase | taken fire from the flash of his gun. The secret was 


| you or I be now? 

|” A man ina blue frock awaited the arrival of the 
| train at the station; but when there came a dispatch 
announcing the accident, he mounted his horse-cart 
jand drove away. Whenever he came to a farm- 
| house he stopped, leaped from his cart, and} knocked 
at the door with the butt-end of his whip. 

| “Any turkeys to sell?” was the inquiry he made. 
“T engaged a load from Massasoit, but the cars ran 
off the track—freight-car burned—must have them 
to-night, any way.” 

At last he stopped at Mrs. Bent’s door, with his 
inquiry, “Any turkeys to sell?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said she, hesitating. “I 
wasn’t thinking of selling quite yet. ‘They'll be 
likely to rise before Thanksgiving.” 

“T'll give you as much as anybody else will,” said 
the man. 

So, after a little parleying and haggling, the pru- 
dent woman decided to complete a bargain which 
was very much for her own interest, and the man was 
allowed to take his pick from her little flock. He se- 
lected half-a-dozen, among them the old gobbler 
which had swallowed the diamond; and, Mrs. Bent 
having agreed to have them in readiness for him by 
nine o'clock the same evening, he went his way. 

Now Mrs. Bent was a charitable woman, and, while 
dressing the fowls, she said to Ned, “I mean to send 
the giblets to old Mrs. Munson to make a giblet pie. 
Poor old lady, she doesn’t get many dainties, I fear.” 

“What are giblets, ma?” asked Ned. 

“QO, they’re the odds and ends, as you may say; 
the heads, and livers, and gizzards, and soon. Some 
folks think a sight of them, though I can’t say I do 
myself.’’ 

But Ned's mind was not on turkeys, nor giblet pies, 
nor any such thing; so his answer to this explana- 
tion was quite different from what might have been 
anticipated. 

“Ma,” said he, “how the wind howls! 
it’s going to snow. 
ing the diamond.” 

“Tt’s ’most a wonder if it ever turns up again,” 
said his mother. 

“Miss Collins is a nice girl. 
it for her,”’ said Ned. 

“To say nothing of the five dollars,” said his 
mother. 

“Yes, of course I should like that, too. It will buy 
me a pair of skates and a jack-knife. Down, Prince, 
down!’ to the little dog, who had been attentively 
regarding Mrs. Bent’s operations, and was now 
standing on his hind feet, with his paws on the 
table. 

“O, ma, he’s got it! He’srunaway withit!” And 
then there ensued a chase about the room, the dog 
running under tables and chairs, and the boy in full 
pursuit. Prinie was cornered at last, and a vigorous 
gripe at his throat caused him to drop the stolen 
property, which Ned picked up. 

“It’s one of the gizzards, ma,’® said he, carrying it 
to the table. 

“He may as well have it, now he has bitten it 
open,” said Mrs. Bent. 

“But ma, see what queer things there are in it!" 

“Yes, they gobble up very strange things some- 
times. I once found a board nailin one. It’s the 
creature’s stomach, you know.” 

“But look, just look!” Ned was getting excited. 
His cheeks were glowing and his eyes sparkling. 

“It’s a glass bead,” said his mother, examining it. 

But Ned was now dancing about the room in such 
wise that his mother began to fear for his wits. 

“What is the matter? Are you crazy?” 

“O, Prince, my beauty, it’s all owing to you! You 


I’m afraid 
If it does, there’s an end of find- 


I should like to find 














“T have an order that I’m bound to fulfil.” | 


him they did. 

Luckily he had a good start, so that it was some 
| time before his danger became really imminent. The 
| ground, a treeless, bushless, slightly rolling prairie, 
| was excellent for running; he kept to a bee line; and 
it was impossible for anything but speed and bottom 
| totell. His horse had great endurance, and in speed 
|; more than equalled those of most of the pursuing 
party. 

But two or three of the Indians pressed steadily 
| ahead of the rest, and before long came dangerously 
near. Presently a ball went by Macdonald's head. 
Then came an arrow. He turned and fired at the 
foremost, but missed. The Indians returned the dis- 
charge, yelling as they did so, and closed up the gap 
as rapidly as they could. 

Several shots were thus exchanged without result, 
for good rifle practice on the gallop is no common 
achievement. He saw by frequent backward glances 
that one of his bullets had penetrated the brain of 
the nearest horse. <A little more running and firing 
ensued, and the second pursuer pitched heavily from 
his saddle, to allappearance dead. The third, either 
through design or otherwise, lost’ ground continual- 
ly, and soon fell back and joined the other Indians. 

These, as a body, after a little lagging, kept their 
ground pretty evenly. Evidently the endurance of 
Macdonald’s horse must decide the question. Min- 
ute after minute went by, and the animal began to 
show signs of fatigue. His gait became unsteady, 
and the continued application of the whip alone 
kept him from relaxing his speed to a dangerous de- 

ree, 

Once or twice, as an experiment, Macdonald de- 
signedly settled to a more moderate gait. But his 
enemies would by no means do the same. They 
gained upon him continually. Try his best and tor- 
ture his poor animal to the utmost, he could not 
maintain his ground. 

It was only a question of time now, and of no long 
time either. His situation seemed almost hopeless; 
yet far away to the southward he saw a single chance 
of escape. There a fringe of trees broke the monot- 
ony of the horizon and seemed to promise shelter. 
Possibly he might find a hiding in them, or a fast- 
ness where he could make a stand for atime. He 
little knew the protection it really might afford. So 
often it happens in this life that in striking for one 


4 thing we stumble upon another! 


Nearer and nearer drew the trees, and nearer and 
nearer drew the Indians. They evidently divined 
his hopes, and strained every energy to thwart 
them. Presently their missiles came humming past 
his ears, and he could hear the dull pounding of un- 
shod hoofs close behind. 

Glancing back as he reached the covert, he saw a 
score of ugly wretches almost upon him. It was like 
a flash of fiends in some horrid vision, for the next 
moment he found himself dashed violently to the 
earth over the head of his struggling, stumbling 
horse. The animal had caught his fore foot in a lit- 
tle, bowl-like hollow, bordered with grass and filled 
with an effervescing spring of water that flowed 
away in a little rill. 

The shock was tremendous, but it did not stun 
him. The horror of that last glimpse brought him 
almost involuntarily to his feet, riflein hand. One 
confused glance showed him the gray woods at his 
back, the dimly lighted stretch of prairie, the gor- 
geous light dying out in the cloudy west, the exult- 
ing demons near by, and the calm, mystic twilight 
that settled like a brooding spirit over all. The 
wierd horrors of the Inferno seemed grafted upon 
the spiritual beauty of the evening landscape—such 
was the scene, 





solved. But the display still remained supernatural 
to the Indians, and he meant that it shonld continue 
so. Moving to a slight distance for relief from the 
heat and noxious fumes, he waited calmly, holding 
his horse by the bridle, and secure against molesta- 
tion. 

He knew the superstition which is always inherent 
in the savage mind would lead them to regard the 
spectacle as the work of magic, and to ascribe to him 
superhuman powers, They were not likely to pass 
that flaming well. The sword of the angel that 
waved over Eden’s gate had not greater terrors to 
our first parents. 

Little by little, as the darkness deepened, he 
moved off into the shadow of the wood; and soon 
his horse, somewhat rested, was once more bearing 
him over the prairie beyond the timber belt. At the 
distance of a mile he halted upon a swell and looked 
back. There yet above the tree-tops leaped the yel- 
low flashes. 

Of course, when he repeated the story in the set- 
tlements, people listened civilly, and proceeded to 
state, as*soon as his back was turned, that he had 
always been an egregious liar. But now there are 
scores of persons within a mile of the spot to testify 
to the phenomenon of the escaping gas. 


a 


TRIED FOR STEALING. 

ESQUIMAUX CUSTOMS. 

By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. 

The Esquimaux have many customs that are 
not less strange than their marriage ceremony, 
which was described in the Companion a week 
or two since. 

Their whole svstem of social life may be very 
briefly shown. They have no government, at 
least none that they recognize. There is a man 
whom they call Nalegak, which means chief, or 
head man, but the title really signifies nothing 
more than best hunter. 

Then they have a “‘medigine man” or conjurer, 
who pretends to cure sickness, and drive away 
famine and the like, by certain incantations and 
ingenious tricks. This man they call Anjekuk, 
but they do not mind what he says, unless it 
pleases them to do so, being under no obligation 
to obey him. 

Though not caring much for the authority of 
the Nalegak or the Anjekuk, they are neverthe- 
less influenced by public opinion, which pre- 
scribes certain rules of conduct. For instance, 
they may not steal from each other, though the 
restriction against stealing does not hold good 
in their relations with white men, since the man 
who stole most from us was in the highest favor 
with them. They were indeed great adepts in 
the thieving art so far as we were concerned, and 
they sometimes stole the most useless things. 

At one time they carried off the cook’s coffee 
mill and hid it. Of course it was not of the 
slightest use to them, as they had no coffee to 
grind, but the noise it made pleased them. 
The cook was in a great state of anger and ex- 
citement until the stolen article was discovered, 
and, from that time forward, he never showed 
them any favors, and often drove them across 
the deck, threatening them with his poker. 

Wrongs, or imaginary wrongs, are regarded 
AS personal matters, and are sometimes tragi- 
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eally revenged. IT have never known them really | until finally the whole circle broke out in one 
to fight; but when one man has injured another, | wild shout of laughter after Arsuk had told some 
the injured person lays in wait for his enemy, | story more funny than the rest. All the people 
and spears himinthe back. This is very coward- | now crowded around Arsuk, who rushed off to | 
ly; but then, these people have not yet been | his hut, everybody following and shouting Am- 
reached by Christianity and civilization, and can | na aya, aya aya, in the wildest manner. 
hardly be expected to follow anything but their 
savage instincts. 

Sometimes, 





however, they refer their griev- 
ances to the tribe, calling for an expression of 
opinion upon the question of alleged wrong. 
This does not amount to much in the end, but 
it scems satisfactory to them. <A reference of 
this sort occurred within my own experience that 
is worth describing. 

There were two hunters, named Arsuk and Me- 
tak. The latter charged 
bird-net of his. Arsuk did not deny that he had 
the net, but claimed that he found it. 

“Well,” said Metak, “if you did find it, it is 
mine, and you should return it to me.” | 

“True, if it ever was yours,” replied Arsuk, “I | 
ought to return it; but I deny that it ever was | 
yours.” 

Upon this, Metak applied to the tribe for their 
interference; whereupon the people assembled 
ataconvenient spot, and great was the excite- 
ment. They came on their sledzes from all quar- 
ters, some with three, some with five and others 
with seven dogs. Whole families were on some 





Arsuk with stealing a 








The ceremony was now at an end, for this last 
demonstration was to show Arsuk that he had 
won the victory, by making them Jaugh more 
than Metak had done. IT could not perceive that 
the merits of the case had any more to do with 
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turning a corner, so that no part of the person | 
of the occupant was exposed to view. Just as 

he had finished his drawing, the look-out gave 

the alarm at the very top of his voice, and im- 

mediately vanished. | 
The meninstantly ran, each to his particular | 
hiding-place, and the artist, leaving “his traps” 

to their fate, did the same, and congratulated 

himself, with a beating heart, on finding him- 

self, as he conceived, snug in his patent safety- | 
box. | 
But, unfortunately, he had in his hurry and) 
excitement made a mistake, and had shot him- 
self into the hole which belonged to the leader of 
the firing party, instead of that which had been 
allotted for himself. The young officer, having 
first seen all his men in safety, ran to his own 
retreat at the last possible moment. 

Of course he could not be admitted, and as 
there was no time to move off, he crushed him- 
self up as close as possible to the artist, hugged 
him round the shoulders, and coolly awaited the 
event. The nextinstant the monster shell burst, | 
with a noise that nearly deafened the men, scat- 
tering around masses of debris on every side, 
enough to load a wagon. 

The young officer received a tremendous blow | 
on his exposed side, and turned in an instant 
livid as a corpse, owing to the frightful convic- 
tion that he had been struck by the fragment of 
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The first newspaper published in Baltimore 
was started in 1773. It has just begun its secs 
ond century of existence, having outlived many 
younger rivals, and having seen the end of Many 
things that promised to survive after it was dead, 

For a short time during the Revolution; ary 
war, Baltimore had the honor of being the seat 
of government. The successes of the English in 
the latter part of 1776 having made it possi) le 
that Philadelphia might fall into their hands, 


| the Continental Congress removed to Baltimy re 


in December, It assembled again in Philade}. 
phia in March, 1777. 

At that time Baltimore had about 6,000 inhab. 
itants. Twenty-four years before there were hut 
200, showing a remarkable growth for colonial 
times. When the first census was taken in 1790, 
the population was 13,500, and it has since stead- 
ily increased, having risen to 267,000 in 1870. 

Baltimore was attacked by the English in § Sep- 
tember, 1814, but the enemy were driven away 
after considerable fighting, in the course of which 
Gen. Ross, the British commander, was killed, 
The battle monument which commemorates this 
victory, the monument to Washington, and 

| some other memorials of less importance, have 
given Baltimore the name of the “monumental 
city.” The national song, ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” was written in connection with the at- 
tack on Fort McHenry, one of the defences of 


sledges, while on others there was only a single 
person, All of them came supplicd with pro- 
Visions, they brought also their pots and lamps; 


all the means for lighting a fire for warming | 


their huts, 
required 


and melting the ice for the water they 


There were but two permanent huts in the 
place, The 
last comers had therefore to build snow huts, 
which, 


and these were soon overcrowded. 


although less comfortable, are always 


comfortable cnouzh to suit an Esquimaux, 


| the matter, than in some decisions of juries in 
our own country, after a bright lawyer has made 
}a speech, and put them all in a good humor with 
themselves, and with himself and his client, and 
the court and the world in general. 

The Esquimaux have many other interesting 
customs, but we have not space for their narra- 
tion here. They believe in the immortality of 
| the soul, and in a Supreme Being, but the form 
| of their religion is in strict keeping with their 
very low and ignorant condition. 


ashell. He fell quite breathless to the ground; | Baltimore. 
but when some of his comrades hastened to his | 

relief, to the astonishment of all, he picked him- 
self up laughingly, and led them back to their 
duties. It was a broad, wet sod of grass which 
had struck him, inflicting no wound, though it 
had, as he termed it, “regularly knocked the 
wind out of him.” 


+e 
HOBBY-HORSES. 

The renowned collector of time-pieces, the 
Emperor Charles V., before, in his old age, he 
mounted this hobby, used to say: “There are 
only four things for which it is worth while to 
live: old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old 
hooks to read and old friends to talk with.” 
Old books are not generally much thought of, 
but the collection of old books is perhaps a more 
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A QUIET LIFE. 

















































































































With respect to their language I may say it is 
| peculiar to themselves. It is not a written 
language, except in the south of Greenland, 
| where the missionaries have been for a long time. 
| They have indeed, of communicating 
| with each other except by word of mouth aided 
| by gestures, 


Considering 


no way, 


their barbarous condition, one 
must concede to them the possession of many 
good traits of character. Letus hope that these, 
then, may, in time, be improved and strength- 
j ened by the light of the Gospel. 

sitaacsabvessnscaiaiicins 


PERILOUS “LOOK-OUTS.” 

In the days when canals took the place of rail- 
roads, a canal-boat was passing under a bridge. 
To warn the passengers the captain called 
“Look out!” A Frenchman in the cabin imme- 
diately popped his head out of the window and 
met with a severe bump, on which he exclaimed, 
“Ver odd people, these Yankees! Zey say 

‘Look out’? when zey mean ‘Look in.’ ” 

It wasa very natural mistake for the poor for- 
eigner to make, for how should he know that 
“Look out’? means “Take care,” “Be on the 

At length the people came together to listen | watch!” But to the seaman, the hunter, the In- 

to the complaint of Metak. They did this by | dian on the trail, the traveller in desert wilds, 
joining hands, and forming a ereat cirele, in the | the smuggler, the military scout or picket, al- 
middle of which stood Metak, with a sortofdrum | most every thing depends on keeping a good 
in his hand, on which he began pounding with | look-out. 
a hone, In the sieges of Gibraltar and Sebastopol the 
soldiers were often dnabled in this way to avoid 
the cannon-balls and shells. Boys with sharp 
eves were stationed on the watch, and gave the 
alarm the moment a ball was fired. Strange to 
say, When a ball was seen to be on its way the 
soldiers were sometimes faseinated by it, and un- 
able to move until it touched the ground. 

At Sebastopol there was a dandy gunner who 
seemed to take things easily, with his long pipe, 
bat fired with such a good aim, that it was nec- 
essary to keep an extra sharp look-out on him. 
The English soldier called his unweleome mis- 
siles “whistling Dickies,” from the harsh whist- 
j ling sound by which their near approach was 
| announced—and by this name they were hailed 
by the “look-out,” whenever they came near 
enough to be dangerous, 

The artist of a pictorial newspaper, whose 
work called him into the trenches, preferred to 
get his sketching done in the morning before the 
dandy gunner began his daily pastime, (usually 








| 
| 
| 
| 
The place soon assumed the appearance of a} 1 
little village. It was in a good situation for | 
hunting, and sledges were | 
over the frozen sea between | 
| 


voing and coming 
the village and the 
hunting ground continually, and abundant was | 
the supply of came. 


Then the people cried “Amna aya, aya aya, 
Amna aya,” and swung around in a very lively 
manner. As they paused Metak related his | 
grievances, and then they Amna aya’d again. | 
After this he told a story at the expense of Ar- 
suk. 


It was something about how Arsuk failed to 
get a wife, and therefore still remained a bache- 
lor. He had gone to the hut of his lady love, 
and carried her off, according to the common 
fashion; but when Arsuk was driving her home 
she took the first opportunity to seize Arsuk’s 
whip, and knock him off the sledge; and then | 
driving back to her father’s hut, left Arsuk dis- 
consolate, 


This story made the people langh very much, 
and again they danced around, erving “Amna 
aya, aya ava,” as before; this being their chorus 
on every oceasion, 

When all was quict again Arsuk entered the 
ring, and taking the drum, began to beat time 
while the people proceeded as before. When he} between eleven and twelve in the forenoon.) 
had stated his ease, he followed it up with astory | One morning, however, having a large and 
about a very ridiculous figure Metak once cut | somewhat elaborate picture on hand, the artist 
while trying to eateh a bear. The bear broke | remained longer than usual, in order to finish it. 
away from the dogs, and started after Metak, | Several of the monster shells came up, but not 
who ran away as fast as he could, instead of| near enoueh to his post to oveasion him much 
stopping to fight him. alarm; and he worked on, merely noticing how 

This also made the people laugh, and Amna 
aya and-dance around ina very lively manner, 

Then came another story from Metak, are 
more Amna and then another from ! 
suk. And so the two continued telling stories 
about each other 


| safe quarters as the ugly whistling customers 
| were announced. 

These places of safety were holes like little 
sentry-boxes cut in the rock at the rear of the 
, and the people Amna aying| trench, each excavation being very narrow and 


Avas; 


cleverly the men in danger betook themselves to| 


Fell on us like the dew; 

And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read her face as one who reads 


A true and holy book. WHITTIER. 


———~+or——_—- 
AMERICAN CITIES. 
BALTIMORE. 

The great and beautiful chief city of Mary- 
land, next to the largest of the cities in the old 
Southern States—St. Lonis only exceeding it in 
population—is the fourth in age of the American | 
cities of the first class. Yet but little more than 
four generations have passed since it became a 
town of any importance. 

If we were to reckon from the time the first 
white man lived on or near the site of Baltimore 
that city would date from the same year as 





go back to 1662; but it was only in 1780 that, 
under an act passed in 1729, a town was laid out 
in Baltimore County, and named Baltimore. 
The name was taken from the title of the fam- 
ily that founded the State of Maryland. George 
Calvert was made an Trish peer by King James 
I., of England, by the title of Baron Baltimore, 
Baltimore being in Longford County, Ireland. 
This nobleman did very much toward the set- 
tlement of Amcrica in the seventeenth century 
Hlis first selection was Newfoundland, but he | 
gave up that island for what he named Mary- 
land, in honor of IIenrictte Marie, daughter of | 
Henry IV., the first of the Bourbon kings of 
France, and wife of Charles I, of England. 


Calvert, who carried out the design of the first 
bearer of the title; but he never visited America, 
and his active agent in this country was his 
brother, Leonard Calvert, the first Governor of 
Maryland. 

The colony was a Roman Catholic settlement, 
the Calverts, like so many other Irish families, 
having adhered to the old church; but it was 
based on the liberal principles of toleration. So 
that the Calverts share with Roger Williams the 
honor of establishing real religious freedom in 
this country in an age of bitter intolerance. 

Tt was, therefore, highly proper that when the 
new town was founded, it should receive the 
name of Baltimore; and it has fortunately hap- 
pened that the place has become a suitable mon- 
ument to a family ahose members were noble in 
heart, and hence worthy to be noblemen in name. 


founder, or of the founder of the State in which 
it is situated. 

The early growth of Baltimore was slow, and 
for many years it gave no promise of the great- 
ness to which it has attained already, and which | 
we trust is but the beginning of its power and 
wealth. A quarter of a century after it was 
founded it was but a small hamlet. In 1767 it | 





heeame the county seat, and at about that period | 
its solid growth began. 


The blessings of her quiet life | 


Philadelphia, 1682, and perhaps we might even | 


It was the second Lord Baltimore, Cecilius | 


And it may be added-that Baltimore is the only | 
great American city that bears the name of its | 


| frequent hobby-horse than any other. Many 
gather ancient volumes as they would specimens 
of old crockery, or porcelain, not because they 
are pretty or for any good there is in them, but 
purely because of their age; then the collector 
is surely astride a hobby-horse. But some of 
the yellow, worme-aten, mouldy volumes are of 
real value. Then, of course, the case is different. 
The British Museum was fully justified in g‘v- 
| ing £75 ($400) for a translation into Latin verse 
| of the first letter of Columbus respecting the dis- 
| 

| 





covery of this American continent; and in giv- 
ing £200 (over $1,000) for a first edition of 
Shakespeare. But what shall we say of the rich 
English lord who paid £2,000 (over $10,000) for 
a small old folio edition of “Boceaccio’s Decawe- 
ron,” a collection of silly tales? Such a hobby- 
| horse is more expensive than a real one. 
Hobbies have been less frequently made of 
| flowers. In the sixteenth century the tulip was 
introduced into Western Europe from Turkey, 
| and in the next century it became the fashien- 
The kin s of 
] 


| able flower, especially in Holland. 
commerce in that country almost lost 
| senses over it. Fabulous prices were given for 
| the rarer kinds. For one bulb of the kind called 
| Semper Augustus, as much as 13,000 florins was 
| 
| 
| 


their 


paid. Now, for the finest varieties, the greatest 
price ever obtained is from 25 to 150 florins. 

In the eighteenth century ranunculuses, au- 
| riculas, anemones, violets and at last hyacinths, 
| took the place of tulips. In 1830 as much as 
| 1850 florins was paid for a single hyacinth bulb. 
| In"1808, IInmboldt, in his “Views of Nature,” 
| wave a description of the cactus, and at once 
| awoke a desire in his countrymen to cultivate 
this curious plant, of which there are four liun- 
dred varieties. There are some short and stum- 
py, covered all over with sharp prickles; there 
are others which grow to a height of thirty feet. 
Some are clustered together so as to resemble 
organ pipes. One kind is covered with gray hair, 
another, called the fig-cactus, has red fruit, «n- 
other yet, of the melon kind, is called by St. 
Pierre, the “Vegetable spring of the desert.” 
One variety, called the Royal, is liable to become 
the prey of the cochineal insect, from which the 
well-known scarlet dye is manufactured. 

The flower of the cactus is brilliant but short 
lived, and the plant ‘is cultivated rather for its 
oddity than its beauty. The German poets have 
disputed concerning its merits in verse. Onc as- 
serts that it is ugly and ill-natured, bristling all 
over with points. Another replies that it is ¢x- 
elusive but noble, and hurts nobody who keeps 
at a respectful distance. 





| 
| 
| > 


LAFAYETTE AND NAPOLEON. 

Robert Dale Owen, in his last chapter of Aw 
tobiography to the Atlantic Monthly, tells an 
, incident in the life of Lafayette, which will be 
new to most American readers. It is honorable 
to the kind heart of Lafayette, and proves that 
Napoleon altowed his prejudices to work to his 

| own injury. 
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TOUTH’S COMPANION 
THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 

with tears in his eyes, that he had lost his ‘pal’? | he pulled down a dozen ponderous tomes, one of | 
when bathing off the docks. ‘He were more like a | which struck him on the forehead with such force | 
brother to me,” he said, “ever sence mother died, | that he fell prostrate. An assistant librarian, who | 
two years ago.” And he added, with a touch of hastened to the old gentleman’s assistance, found him 4 a A a a T R E A D L E 
true pathos, *D'you hear the wind, boss? I guess | slightly stunned by the fall; but he soon recovered, 
its mighty bad at sea. I think o’going to sea. But and declined to be aided to his feet, saying, with a} 
the great oshin aint nigh so wide as the line atwixt | merry twinkle in his eye, “I’ve laid down the law | 
Jim an’ me now.” out of the books many atime in my long life, but | 

That boy had aheart somewhere about him. What this is the first time they ey laid me E potaro Tam 
a pity that it could not be brought into full and completely floored!’ And he remained seated upon l A ' 
healthy working order! the floor, surrounded by the books he had puiled SAVES BOR! 


down, until he had found what he sought, ‘‘and 
rade'a note thereof.” PRESERVES HEALTH! 


made a note thereof.” 
With it the Sewing Machine becomes a 


THE 


Baltimore Lafayette had no sympathy with the Emperor. 
He would not vote to make him First Consul for 
life,and told him so. Herefused all overtures for 
office or honor under the empire. He held that 
the government of Napoleon was an injury to 
France, when victory crowned every military 
movement. 

But when the Emperor was finally beaten and 
humbled at Waterloo, and awaited the decision | 
of the Allies, Lafayette privately offered to pro- 
cure him the means of escape to America. 
Napoleon declined his friendship, retaining a by conquests has long since ceased, and the rich 
grudge at his long opposition. If Napoleon had | countries they inhabit grow poorer every year, from | 
been wiser, he mizht have escaped the long and | Nesligent industry among the people, and bad govern | _ s. nind. there are none so quick and sharp as | 
weary confinement at St. Helena. Perhaps he ™ent by the rulers. But the Turks have many noble | ponaetei aiden rate seen Reguve - his “ilustcations | 
might have done great mischief in the United qualities. One who has long resided among them | of Seottich phe a sili >t sisdliniiiaie od 
States. says they are truthful, and scorn a lie; sober and a , pote 7 | 

| 
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MOTHERS IN TURKEY. | +o 
The Turks are a decaying nation. Their growth | 





SCOTTISH CLERICAL WIT. 
Whether it is owing to the oat-meal diet (which is | 
said to make brain) or the natural shrewdness of the | 
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TRUTH AND RHAYME, 

In the days of Charles II. candidates for holy or- 
ders were expected to respond in Latin to the vari- 
ous interrogatives put to them by the bishop or his 
examining chaplain. When the celebrated Dr. 
Isaac Barrow (who was fellow of Trinity College, | 
and tutor to the immortal Newton) had taken his 
bachelor’s degree, he presented himself before the 
bishop's chaplain, who, with the stiff, stern visage of 
the times, said to Barrow,— 

“Quid est fides?” (What is faith?) 

“Quod non vides” (What thou dost not see), an- 
swered Barrow, with the utmost promptitude. The 


temperate, never falling into gambling or drunken- |, The fop who asked the Rev. Dr. Lawson if he 
ness; honorable in dealings, kind to neighbors, and knew the color of the devil's wig, was crushed by 
ct " o eae es sidors, ane the reply, in full company, “Oman, ye maun be a 
charitable to the poor. Another speaks in high | puir tyke, to hae sairved a maister sae lang, and no | 
terms of their reverence for mothers. ‘Nowhere, , to ken the color o’ his wig!” | 
outside of Islamism, are mothers treated with more | The two officers at Stirling hardly fared better | 
= int when they told the Rev. Mr. Shirra that “the deil is | 
respect. Nowhere is their influence greater upon | gead and buried at Kirkeaddy.” “In that case,” | 
the destiny of the family or the future of their chil- said the minister, “let us pray for twa puir father- | 
dren. So true is this that it would be impossible to | less bairns. a E 

iibtin Vie Sadan ah die Geltaes of Saker wil Still more unlucky did that equestrian gentleman | 
write the history of the Sultans of furkey without | come off, after asking Mr. Dunlop, as he was riding | - 
at the same time writing those of the Sultanas. In to Dumfries, what made his pony’s tail wag so. | 
every Mohammedan household the great object of “Just,” said oe “what makes your tongue wag | 
nie ciieitiiiaes ‘ oa . —perfect weakness!” | 
respe ct and dc votion is the mother. There is no loss | Nay, these sharp -witted ministers as readily 
which a Turk can suffer equal to the loss of his mother. | tackled ecclesiastical as lay assailants. When Mr. 
o> | Burns, of Forgan, made an onslaught on Principal 

| Hill, in the general assembly, attacking his char- 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. ‘Phe only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to ail worms; 2 valuable cathartic, and bene- 


















. a aie - recor = ms anata conde * ficial to health, C, GOODWIN & 
chaplain, a little vexed at Barrow’s laconic answer, ARTESIAN WELLS. | acter with much invective, the principal made but a | CG., Boston. 48—13t 
; i " | short speech in reply: ‘‘Moderator, it is generally | . 
continued,— ae ; It costs time, and patience, and money, to bore an | known that Burns ran down Hills!’ More sarcastic, | 
“Quid est spes?” (What is hope?) artesian well. But they repay all expense manifold, | perhaps, was the old and infirm F., of S., who, ac- | 
“Magna res” (A great thing), replied the young | It has been supposed that they give an inexhaustible ——— br ae ee accept a a > 
rieces j 7 | in 4 .t a ° si * eague, ordained as his assistant and Successor, < 1e 
| » the candidate, in the come Davee. ~_ supply of water, and w ill flow on for years without | jattor was accustomed to pray for the old minister, 
ld age, he “Quid est charitas?” (What is charity?) was the abatement. But Chicago is proving that some of | who once slyly observed to him, “You had better not Aa «) 
“There are next question. | these notions are erroneous. The first ones made | pray for me so particularly, lest the people should fae +) 
th while to “Magna raritas” (a great rarity), was again the | there gave a strong stream of water sixty feet high. | not think you sincere! | )Bosto’’ 
drink, old prompt reply of Barrow, blending truth and rhyme | This was so encouraging that another was soon dug. +o | ~Sae 
alk with,” with a precision that staggered the reverend exam- | It, too, was successful, but it reduced the first stream | 


OK ray Sg . 

iner, who went direct to the bishop and told him | to thirty feet. Thirty or forty more have been since | Wl be rested ea a —— we as | 
that a young Cantab had thought proper to give | dug, and now the water does not flow from any of | — yelp — pig geht ee ee 
rhyming answers to three several moral questions, them, but has to be pumped up. It is evident that | arene, w wasn add eb — eos orrenang vd | 
and added that he believed his name was Barrow, of the water may give out, like the oil in the oil-wells, | ~ mee seeing eee ny weap nin = | America, England and France. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. | by using too freely. Whatever may be the source of | a : pee ag " . tl Ke mah - ‘ a . fis} | 

“Barrow, Barrow!” said the bishop, who well | supply, and no one quite understands the matter, | . ~ " oe woe ‘oan . rebecca ge ~ a } 
knew the literary and moral worth of the young | exhaustion is possible. Chicago is disappointed. ee ee ee ee ee ey 
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Cantab, ‘if that’s the case, ask him no more ques- | 
tions, for he is much better qualified,” continued the | 
bishop, ‘“‘to examine us than we him.” 

Barrow received his letters of orders forthwith. 

a en 
PLANT FOOD. 

Some works on Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
try, used as text-books in schools, assert that the 
growth of plants comes from the water supplied to 
their roots. A familiar illustration is quoted as de- | 
cisive proof. An experimenter, Van Helmont, 
planted a willow tree, weighing fifty pounds, in an 
earthen pot filled with soil which liad been baked in 
an oven. He watered it with distilled water only. 
At the end of five years it had gained a hundred and 
nineteen pounds in weight, while the soil had lost 
only two ounces. Where could the increased weight 
have come from, it is asked, save from the water. 
But the answer is deceptive. The leaves of the tree 
breathed the air, as its roots drank the water. From 
the carbonic acid of the air was formed the carbon 
of the tree, and from its nitrogen other important 
parts. It is very doubtful if the water added more ; 
to the weight of the tree than the air. Both were 
essential to its growth. 

ee Ce 
DRINKING HARD WATER. 

Hard water has sometimes been thought unhealthy, 
and people have taken great pains to build cisterns 
in their houses, where rain water purified might be | 
had for the table. But nature rarely makes mistakes. 
and spring water is almost uniformly hard. It is 
found, on extensive and careful inquiry, that hard 
water is more healthy than soft. The body needs 
some of the salts held in solution in hard water, and 
suffers if they are not supplied in some way. In 
England, the counties where hard water abounds 
are more healthy than those where soft water is 
used. The same fact appears in cities, where the 
mortality is least in the sections supplied with hard 
water. Contrary to the general impression, soft wa- 
ter acts on lead pipes more powerfully than hard, 
and induces danger. Those who have built rain-wa- 
ter cisterns, thinking them more healthy than wells, 
will need to study the wiser methods of nature. 


—_—————_+oo_—_ 
HEARTS UNDER RAGS, 

We are apt to think, when we see rongh-looking 
men and boys, that they have no tender feelings, but 
are as ragged inside as outside, and we may treat 
them accordingly. But observation shows that a 
heart is sometimes found under the thickest dirt, if 
patience is exercised in reaching for it. The news 
boys and street Arabs of New York are not very 
choice specimens of humanity, being most common- 
ly inveterate thieves, but as the following extract | 
from Appleton's Journal shows, there is honor and | 
affection even among thieves, and ground for hope 
that the efforts now being made to improve their 
condition will be successful : 

Oceasjonally you meet boys who are “palls.” 
They look after one another’s interests, and are scru- 
pulously correct. in the settlement of their partner- 
ship transactions. If one has not earned much, the 
other will stand him a ten-cent supper, on the un- 
derstanding that the favor is to be reciprocated on 
Some future occasion, in case of need. LTonee met a 
boy who had often blacked my boots. He told me, 





Sa el 
LAUGHTER AS MEDICINE, 


A short time since two individua's were lying in | 
one room, very sick, one with a brain fever, and the | 
other with an aggravated case of the mumps. They | 
were so low that watchers were needed every night, | 
and it was thought doubtful if the one sick of the | 
fever recovered. A gentleman was engaged to watch | 
one night, his duty being to wake the nurse when- | 
ever it became necessary to administer medicine. In | 
the course of the night both watcher and nurse fell | 
asleep. The man with the mumps lay watching the 
clock, and saw that it was time to give the fever pa- 
tient his potion. He was unable to speak aloud, or 
to move any portion of his body except his arms, but 
seizing a pillow, he managed to strike the watcher 
in the face with it. Thus suddenly awakened, the 
watcher sprang from his seat, falling to the floor, 
and awakened both the nurse and the fever patient. 
The incident struck the sick men as very ludicrous, 
and they laughed heartily at it for some fifteen or 
twenty minutes. When the doctor came in the 
morning, he found his patients vastly improved; 
said he had never known so sudden a turn for the 
better; and they are now both out, well. Who says 
laughter is not the best of medicines? 

And this reminds us of anothercase. A gentleman 
was suffering from an ulceration in the throat, which 
at length became so swollen that his life was de- 
spaired of. His household came to his bedside to 
bid him farewell. Each individual shook hands | 
with the dying man, and then went away weeping. | 
Last of all came a pet ape, and, shaking the man's 
hand, went away also with its hand over its ey: 

It was so ludicrous a sight that the patient was | 
forced to laugh, and to laugl so heartily that the 
ulcer broke, and his life was saved. 
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WAGES IN EUROPE. 

The European governments are alarmed because 
their people are emigrating by thousands. It is no 
wonder that working-men in the Old World wish to 
find a home in America, when they can have so 
much better wages: 


Sixty cents a day is considered good wages for a 
working-man in any of the European countries, ex- 
cept Great Britain, where the wages are somewhat 
higher. In the Tyrol silk region and in Italy they 
often do not get more than ten cents. In the coun- 
try in Germany ten cents is the common pay. Wom- 
en there often get but five cents. In Sweden, men 
often work from four o’clock in the morning till 
nine in the evening, and do not get any more. Dur- 
ing the Jate war many poor women in Berlin were 
hired to knit stockings for the soldiers for five cents. 
The profits of the poor who keep petty shops, sell 
trinkets in the streets or act as sutlers, do not aver- 
age more than three or four percent. Barbers in 
Berlin, since the raising of their prices, get five cents 
for hair-cutting and two anda half cents for shav- 
ing. Servants at hotels get from three to eight dol- 
arsamonth. Servant giflsin private families often 
get but ten dollars a year. Sometimes these classes 
cannot get work at any price. 








<> 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. i 


Judge Marshall had a large fund of quiet humor, | 
and was fond of a joke, even at his own expense. 
Harper’s Magazine has an incident where his wit 
improved an accident: 

Chief Justice Marshal! acknowledged, in 1812, with | 
many thanks, the privilege of taking out books from 
the library, which Congress had then granted to the 
justices of the Supreme Court, and which he prized | 
very highly. He liked to wait upon himself, rather 
than to he served by the librarian; and one day, in 
taking a law-book from the upper shelf of an alcove, | 


| existence.” 


pleasant termination of the amusement, as «very one 
nose. 


The Penn Yan Democrat tells a fish story which 
we are inclined to treat as such, and pass it by, but 
for the fact that we have seen a private letter from 
a reliable source fully confirming all that was stated 
in the paper. The story is substantially as follows: 

Mrs. Myron Morse, of Penn Yan, her son, seven 
years old, and her sister were fishing in a boat on 
Keuka Lake, on Wednesday last. The boy leaned 
over the side of the boat, when a large trout jumped 
from the water and caught hold of the boy's nose. 
The boy sprang back, and in so doing pulled the fish 
into the boat. 


The trout thus canght weighed eight pounds. The | 


Penn Yan DPemocrat offers to wager $10,000 it will 
verify this statement, strange as it mayseem. The 
letter received in this city states that the child’s nose 
was considerably mutilated, and its mother has 
caused its photograph to be taken, that it may be 
shown to friends. 

sions cM caensnstne 


ONE WAY TO STOP CRYING, 

Mrs. Diaz tells a comical story in Our Yeung Folks 
of two twins, who looked so much alike that the 
neighbors could not tell which was Jimmy and which 
Johnny, and so called them “the Jimmyjohns.” 
And this is the account of one of their funny ways: 


When the Jimmies were little toddling things, just 
beginning to walk, they were constantly falling 
down, tipping over in their cradle, or bumping their 
heads together; and Mrs. Plummer found that the 
best way to stop the crying at such times was to turn 
it into kissing. ‘The reason of this is very plain. In 


Mrs. Plummer was a wonderful woman. She found 
out that shutting the mouth would stop its erying, 
and to shut the mouth she contrived that pretty 
kissing plan, and at the first sound of a bump would 
eatch up the little toddlers, put their arms round 
each other’s necks, and say, ‘Kiss Johnny, Jimmy! 
Kiss, Jimmy, Johnny! It was enough to make any- 
body laugh to see them, in the midst of a erying 
spell, ruu_ toward each other, their cheeks wet with 
tears, and to see their poor, little, twisted, crying 
mouths trying to shut up into a kiss! 


a a 
HAYDN AND MOZART. 
Musicians are not given to praising each other's 
works. But there was a noble exception to this 


want of generous feeling in the case of Haydn and 
Mozart: 


Being in a company one day where the new opera 
was the subject of dispute, Haydn, in reply to a de- 
mand for his opinion, said, “All I know is that 
Mozart is certainly the greatest composer now in 
Haydn suffered from the cavils of the 
critics, but his genius met with recognition from 
Mozart. A composer of some merit, but of a jealous 
disposition, was expatiating on the defects of Haydn, 
when Mozart broke out with the abrupt reply, ‘Sir, 
if you and I were melted down together, we could 
not make one Haydn!” 








THE CREATEST PAIN RELIEVER 


| In the World is Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, estab- 


lished over 26 years. 
ed to give satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term 
AUMBIVG can not be applied toit. Itis perfectly innocent 
to take interna ly (see oath on the pamphlet); it is war- 
ranted to cure, when first taken, Cholera, Diarrheea, Dys- 
entery, Croup, Colic, and Seasickness, and, externally, 
Chronte Rheumatisn., Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, 
Sprains, Bruises, ete. Depot, 10 lark Vlace, New York. 
Sold by the druggists. 40—4t 


Red, Biue, Green, 
GLA SS C A RDS ! Purple. Yourname 
beautifully printed in Gold on 1 doz, for 50c. by return mail 
post-paid. Specimens 10 cts, Agent's outfits [e. Dr- 
licrF BRoTHErs, Newtonvillc, Mass, 
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Every bottle sold has becn warrant- | 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
| 41,000 49 


| Standard Piano-Fortes 


| _ Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos ave still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
| and are so pronounced by all the great artists, 
| Dr. Franz Liszt says: “LT consider the Chickering 

Piano supertor to any mode in Lurope or America, and 
lam fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 





Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is m every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk, Messrs. C.& Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “OnE-PRIcK SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the very BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLAss PIANOS now oflered. 





A. CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


es. | crying, the mouth flies open; in kissing, it shuts. | which are in every particular the finest instruments of 


their class manufactured 
| Piano, for which they ar 
| warranted for Five years, 


and second only to the Grand 
agood substitute. Every Piano 
Send for circular, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 EF. 14th St., New York. 
48 Boylston St., Boston. 44—ly 














J.-JAY.GOULD.- 
A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! Must have an Agent 
in every town. 300 per cent. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 





- PIANOS. — 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


or 415 WASHINGTON STREET. 
aml 





LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 





| Isa better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of- 
fered for the purpose, Any child can_use it. ay 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt or 
50 cents and letter stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 

An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sells 
five, upon receipt of $2.50, or one of Loveyoy's Beautiful 
Weather Tlouces to any one who celle twenty, npen ree 
| ceipt of P.O. order for $10. 32-- 


de 























ST. JOHN, THE AGED. 





The following anonymous poem was found, | 
about eight years azo, ina magazine published 
at Philadelphia. Its beauty of language, fervor 
of feeling and exalted religious sentiment claim | 
for it a wider circulation than it has yet attained: 


I'm growing very old. This weary head 

That hath so often leaned on Jesus’ breast, 

In days long past that seem almost a dream, 

Is bent and hoary with its weight of years. 
These limbs that followed Him—my Master—oft 
From Galilee to Judah; yea, that stood 
Beneath the cross, and trembled with His groans, 
Refuse to bear me even through the streets 

To preach unto my children. E’en my lips 
Refuse to form the words my heart sends forth. 
My ears are dull, they scarcely hear the sobs 

Of my dear children gathered round my eoueh: 
God lays His hand upon me ;—yea, His hand, 
And not His red—the gentile hand that I 

Felt, those three years, so often pressed in mine, 
In friendship sueh as passeth woman’s love. 


I'm old; so old I cannot recollect 

The faces of my friends; and I forget 

The words and deeds that make up daily life; 
But that dear face, and every word He spoke, 
Grow more distinct as others fade away, 

So that [ live with Him and holy dead 

More than with living. 





Some seventy years ago 
I was a fisher by the sacred sea. 
It was at sunset. How the tranquil tide 
Bathed dreamily the pebbles! How the light 
Crept up the distant hills, and in its wake 
Soft purple shadows wrapped the dewy fields! 
And then He came and called me. Then I gazed, 
For the first time, on that sweet face. Those eyes, 
From out of which, as from a window, shone 
Divinity, looked on my inmost soul, 
And lighted it forever. Then his words 
Broke on the silence of my heart and made 
The whole world musical. Incarnate Love 
Took hold of me and claimed me for its own. 
I followed in the twilight, holding fast 
His mantle. 

0, what holy walks we had, 
Through harvest fields, and desolate, dreary wastes! 
And oftentimes He leaned upon my arm, 
Wearied and wayworn, I was young and strong, 
And so upbore Him. Lord, now 7 am weak, 
And old, and feeble! Let me rest on Thee! 
So, put thine arm around me. Closer still! 
How strong thou art! The twilight draws apace. 
Come, let us leave these noisy streets and take 
The path to Bethany; for Mary's smile 
Awaits us at the gate, and Martha’s hands 
Have long prepared the cheerful evening meal. 
Come, James, the Master waits; and Peter, see, 
Has gone some steps before. 





What say you, friends? 
That this is Ephesus, and Christ has gone 
Back to His kingdom? Ay, ’tis so, ’tis so, 
I know it all; and yet, Just now, I seemed 
To stand once more upon my native hills, 
And touch my Master. ©, how oft I've seen 
The touching of His garmenta bring back strength 
To palsied limbs! I feel it has to mine. 
Up! bear me once more to my chureh! Once more 
There let me tell them of a Saviour’s love; 
For, by the sweetness of my Master's voice 
Just now, I think He must be very near,- 
Coming, I trust, to break the vail, whieh time 
Has worn so thin that I can see beyond, 
And watch His footsteps. 





So, raise up my head. 
How dark it is! I cannot seem to see 
The faces of my flock. Is that the sea 
That murmurs so, or is it weeping? Hush, 
My little children! God so loved the world 
He gave His Son. So love ye one another, 
Love God and man. Amen. Now bear me back. 
My legacy unto an angry world is this. 
I feel my work is finished. Are the streets so full? 
What, call the folk my name? The Holy John? 
Nay, write me rather, Jesus Christ’s beloved, 
And lover of my children, 


Lay me down 
Once more upon my couch, and open wide 
The eastern window. See, there comes a light 
Like that which broke upon my soul at eve, 
When, in the dreary Isle of Patmos, Gabriel came 
And touched me on the shoulder, See, it grows 
As when we mounted toward the pearly gates. 
I know the way! I trod it once before. 
And hark! it is the song the ransomed sang 
Of glory to the Lamb! How loud ft sounds! 
And that unwritten one! Methinks my soul 
Can — itnow. But who are these who crowd 
The shining way? Say!—joy! ’tis the eleven, 
With Peter first!) How eagerly he looks! 
How bright the smiles are beaming on James’ face! 
Iam the last. Once more we are complete 
To gather round the Paschal feast. My place 
Is next my Master. ©, my Lord, my Lord! 
How bright thou art! and yet the very same 
I loved in Galilee, *Tis worth the hundred years 
To feel this bliss! So lift me up, dear Lord, 
Unto thy bosom. There shall I abide. 


oo 


For the Companion, 
PROFITABLE COMPANIONSHIP. 
The decision of John Wesley in the choice of 

friends, when a student at Oxford, furnishes an 
example worthy of following: “I resolved,” he | 
said, “to have no companions by chance, but by | 
choice, and to choose only such as would help | 
me on my way to heaven.’’ He chose Grange} 
Whitefield and James Hervey, each of whom 
beeame very distinguished for usefulness. 

He made new friends with prudence until his 
circle embraced fifteen devout youths, who met 
often for religious conversation and prayer, and 
who used to employ a part of their spare time 
in visiting prisoners and the sick. 





a fellow of Lincoln as among the most pleasant 
of his life. 
Robert Southey possessed fine feelings and a 


loving heart. He was, however, prudent like 
| Wesley in the choice of bosom companions, but 


the friends that he made were friends for all 
weathers, who clung to him with a brotherly 
affection until death severed the tie. 

He had two intimate friends whom he learned 


to love “among the groves of the academy.” | 


One of these was Grosvenor Bedford, whose 
fidelity called forth all the beautiful sympathies 
of the poet’s inner life; the other was Edmund 
Seward, who died young, 

Seward was an uncommon youth, always 
self-possessed and amiable. Southey says, “He 
taught me all that I have of good.” He was as 


much beloved by his neighbors as by Southey | 


himsclf, and when he used to return from school 


to his home in Worcestershire his appearance | 
“Even the | 


was the occasion of universal joy. 
dogs ran out to meet him,” says Southey, 

He dicd suddenly in youth, but his influence 
lived in his poct-friend to bless mankind. Some 
of the sweetest and most tender lines that 
Southey ever wrote were inspired by the recol- 
lection of this pure-hearted school-fellow; 

“Often together have we talked of death; 
How sweet it were to see 

All doubtful things made clear; 

How sweet it were with powers, 

Such as the Cherubim, 

To view the depths of heaven! 

© Edmund! thou hast first 

Begun the travel of eternity! 

I look upon the stars, 

And think that thou are there, 
Unfettered as the thought that follows thee.” 

Henry Kirke White had an intimate friend in 
his youth, named Almond. He was a youth of 
quick sensibilities and amiable disposition, and 
White, who, with true poctic fervor, was ever 
restless and unhappy save when his affections 
were gratified, was greatly attached to him. 

White was a skeptic, and he was accustomed 
to ridicule those who aimed to live a devout life. 
Almond’s heart was open to conviction; he se- 
cretly wished to know the truth and practice it. 

One day Almond was called to the bedside of 
a dying believer, who passed away in great 
peace, consoled by a triumphant faith. He was 
fully convinced of the truth of religion by the 
impressive scene, and he resolved to become a 
Christian. But he shrunk from making known 
his convictions through fear of the ridicule he 
would incur from White, 

His mind was greatly agitated, for a time pois- 
ing as it were between his love of the good opin- 
ion of his friend and his conviction of duty. 
He at last made the manly resolution to give up 
the society of his friend should it be necessary 
and to avow himself a believer in Christ. 


White felt the neglect of his friend keenly, | 
and at last went to him in an injured way, | 


aml inquired the canse. Almond confessed the 
change that had taken place in his views, and 
his purpose of leading a different life. The an- 
swer implied that his friend was unworthy of 


the confidence of one who aimed to live piously, | 
and White saw it in this light, and was cut to the | 


quick, 

“Good God! Almond,” exclaimed the con- 
scicnce-smitten skeptic, “you surely regard me 
in a worse ‘light than I deserve.’’ 

The interview melted the heart of White, and 
he, too, became an inquirer after truth, em- 
braced religion, and the two youths renewed 


their friendship with warmer feelings and more | 


elevated aims. 
Unprofitable companionships are never last- 


ing. Itis only the friendships of the good that 
endure. And yet, as Tennyson says, “We are 


a part of all that we have met,” and the boy is 
prudent, who, like Wesley, has the moral stami- 
na to have “‘no friends by chance, but by choice, 
and to choose only such as will help him on his 
way to heaven.” H. B. 
————_+@s—_——_—_—__ 


A PARISIAN INCIDENT. 

The French are noted for politeness, which 
may be often only superficial, but nevertheless 
is sometimes real and deep-rooted. Robert Dale 
Owen gives a good illustration of it in the Oc- 
tober number of the Atlantic Monthiy: 


On one of the crowded boulevards I saw, one 
day, 2 woman who might be of any age from 
sixty to eighty, sitting bowed as with infirmity, 
over a stall loaded with apples and oranges; her 
wrinkled face the color of time-stained parch- 
ment, her eves half closed, and her whole ex- 
pression betokening stolid sadness and habitual 
suffering, 

I made no offer to buy, but doffed my hat to 
her, as one instinctively does in France when ad- 
dressing any woman, told her I was a stranger, 
that I desired to reach such a street, naming it, 
and begged that she would have the goodness to 
direct me thither. 

shall never forget the transformation that 
took place while Twas speaking. The crouched 


THE YOUTH’S 


se ' the recollection of his friendships when he was | look and 
ST | 






COMPANTON. 


OCT. 23, 1873 





:alf its wrinkles, 1 





| pleasant and courteous tone. It said: 


it seemed, gone;} threatened to 4 
the apparent sulicnness replaced by a gentle and | thought 1d, and Vil head this old hill vet, or 
kindly air; while the voice was pitehed in a} least it sha’n’t head me. 


pitch over upen me. Stop, stop, 


at 
So I turned round to 


| go down and get to the bottom, but hang me if 


| Monsieur will be so good as to cross the bou-| the town didn’t turn round with me, heading 


| levard just here, then to pass on, leaving two 
| cross-streets behind him; at the third cross- 
| street he will please turn to the right, and then 
he will be so kind as to descend that street until 
he shall have passed the cathedral and another 
| cross-street; then he will turn to the left and 
jcontinue until he reaches a fountain, after 
whiclh’’—and so on through sundry other turn- 
ings and windings. 

I thanked the good woman, but begged that 
| she would have the kindness to repeat her diree- 
tions, as I feared to forget them. This she did, 
word for word, with the utmost patience and 
| bonhomie, accompanying her speech, as she had 
'done before, with little, appropriate gestures. 
{I was sorely tempted to offer her a picee of 
|money. But something restrained me, and [ 
jam satisfied that she did not expect it. So I 
|merely took off my hat a second time, bowed 
}and bade her farewell, She dismissed me as 
gracefully as a grande dame of the Faubourg 
St. Germain might some visitor to her gorgeous 
boudoir. 


| 
| 
| 
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THERE IS NO DEATH. 

| The following lines, by Bulwer, were often re 
peated by the late William H. Seward. They 
| were the favorites of his beloved daughter Fan- 
ny, who died in 1866. 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 

And bright, in heaven’s jewelled crown, 
They shine forevermore. 


| There is no death! An angel form 
| Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 





| He bears our best loved things away, 
| And then we call them “dead.” 
| 


Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
| With joy we welcome them—ihe same 
| Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near, as though unseen, 
| The dear immortal spirits tread; 
| For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 
ee eee 
| GAMBLING WITH CANDY PACK- 
| AGES. 
| The candy packages, with prizes in 
} peal to a gambling spirit in young 
lotteries and cards to older people. A writer in 
the Christian Weekly tells how he taught his 
son the folly of such speculations: 


them, ap- 


people, as 





| However, to return from this somewhat long 
| digression, I resolved to accede to Harry’s re- 

quest, partly to teach him a lesson, partly to 
; learn one myself; so I bought a box, and was 

somewhat interested in my own absurd yet ea- 

ger curiosity in watching while Harry tore open 
| the package in a tremendous hurry. Not that 
| L or he either based any mercenary hopes on the 
result, but we wanted to know what we had got; 
}and Lcould readily imagine how curiosity, love 
lof excitement and love of gain, commingled, 
| could make gambling the most fascinating and 
| the most exciting of all occupations. 

Our prize was a very diminutive three-cent 
piece, The candy Tearried home with me, and 
}the same day I took it down to the deacon’s 
| Store to be appraised. Ile eyed suspiciously the 
j damp and sticky mixture of sugar and flour 
; Which I exhibited to him, and when [ asked him 
| its value, he replied,— 
| “T would not have that stock in my store at 
| any price, Mr. Rusticus. It is the cheapest and 
| meanest kind of adulterated candy.” 
| “But what,” [ urged, “is its market value?” 
| ‘To insure accuracy, he weighed it. “Three 
| cents,” said he, sententiously. 

My box might possibly be worth a cent or two 
more, so that my balance-sheet, when the profit 
and loss account was struck, showed the follow- 
ing result: 





| > Dr. 
Candy. .......03 Loss of investment....... 25 ets. 
Prize.. . Deduct value of articles... 8 cts. 


OX.. 





Balance against me...... VW cts. 


When I got home, [ drew up the balance-sheet 
and showed it to Henry. ‘That,’ said I, “is the 
gambler’s balance-sheet. We have been invest- 
ing inasmall gambling operation this afternoon, 
and this is the result.” We talked the matter 
over pretty fully and freely at the supper-table, 
and the consequence is, I am persuaded, that 
Harry won’t care to invest any more money in 
prize-candy packages, It would be assuming 
too much if I were to assert that he will never 
have any inclination to bet or to gamble; but I 
count on a good deal of influence on his mind 
from the fact that his first lesson in gambling 
was taken under my tuition. 





4 
THE WORSE FOR LIQUOR. 

Decidedly worse! Laughing at a drunkard is 
poor mirth and worse wit, but it is well enough 
to let a “‘sworn-off”’ fugitive from drunkenness 
tell how uncomfortable his drunken pleasure 
was: 

“T never was drunk but once in my life,” said 
a young fellow, “nor do I mean to be again. 
The street seemed to be very steep, and I lifted 
my legs at every step as if I was getting up 
Stairs. Several wheels were making evolutions 
in my brain, and at one time I fancied my head 
was a large carving and turning establishment, 
the lathes of which were keeping in motion with 
my own feet. I could not conceive what was the 
reason that the town had turned into such an 
ecnormons hill; and ’ F worse, it 





made it 





- : it 
Wesley held figure erected itself; the face awoke, its stolid | seemed all the while to be growing higher, and 





me all the time, and presenting a bluff in front 
of me. Well, sure enough, the ground soon thew 
up and struck me on the forehead, and as soon 
as the stars cleared away, I commenced c¢lim)- 
ing with my hands and knees. The next thing 
I saw was a big brick house coming full split 
around the corner! and I believe it ran over me!” 





—_—___+o+ 


A GREEN GUEST. 
Rustics must learn by experience when they 
first go abroad; and the experience is cheap if 
it costs ne more than a meal ef victuals. 


A dusty, sun-browned stranger stalked into 
one of the prince hotels early last evening, 
laid a big black valise, which had perhaps mack 
quite a smart appearance in its youth, carctuliy 
beside him, and with a hand unaccustomed t 
public writing, scrawled, with great exertion, 
the name of Lorenzo Smith upon the register, 

“Will you have some supper, Mr.. Smith,” 
asked the clerk. 

“Wall, no, [ guess not,” returned the rustic 
gentleman. “The folks at home put up a good 
bit of grub, and thar’s enough left in this yer 
carpet-bay for a supper, I reckon.” 

The clerk smiled, and the countryman and his 
corpulent carpet-bag were shown to their room, 
Country was somewhat dazed at iis magnifi- 
cence, but he was hungry, and placing the 
satehel on the centre-table, he drew forth 2! 
piece of boiled ham, numerous pieces of cold 
chicken, several enormous doughnuts, and hall 
a dozen hard-boiled eggs 

He was about to eat his food, when his eye 
eaught sight of the “rules for guests’’ 
upon the door. He got up and read then 
He came to the last one, and read, ‘) 
rooms charged extra.” He read it aguin, this 
time slowly, 

“Wall, extra, is it?” he ejaculated, and turn- 
ing to the table, in an instant he had removed 
the ham, doughnuts, eg and all into the om- 
nivorous carpet-sack, and in another insiant he 
was down in the office, where he accosted the 
clerk, with, “I see, stranger, yer sign up thar in 
my room says meals in rooms charged extra.” 

“Yes,” responded the clerk, who recognized 
the customer of a few minutes before, and conld 
hardly repress his risibles. ‘One dollar extra.” 

“Wall, VIL be consarned,” yawned the verd- 
ant, “I guess the expense of a hot meal won’t 
be much more,’ and beckoning to a bell-boy, 
he called out, “Hy’ar, boy, show me the way to 
yer kitchen,”” and a moment later he was in the 
hands of the waiters.—Chicago Times. 
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BRIGHT JAPANESE BOYS. 

American boys must be wide awake, or Jap- 
anese visitors will win their laurels. The 
anese boys at school learn more rapidly and 
thoroughly than most of their classmates. The 
chairman of one of the Boston grammar schools 
says: 


Jap- 


At the beginning of the school year, Sept. 2, 
1872, four boys from Japan, Kentaro Kancko, 
fifteen years, Zeikichi Tanaka, fourteen years, 
Fakemea Dan, thirteen years, and Chokichi 
Kikkawa, twelve years of age, entered the Rice 
School. They had then been in the country 
only six months, and under the instruction of a 
private teacher. They were found to be alle to 





}enter upon the studies of the fifth class accord- 


ing to the presentcourse. Kaneko to-day ranks 
at the head of the second or sub-masters’ class; 
Tanaka and Dan nearly at the head of the third 
or ushers’ class; while Kikkawa is among the 
first of the fourth class. 

Their conduct has been entirely unexception- 
able, and their example in each class has aided 
the teachers and stimulated their classmates to 
greater exertion. Their gentile and gentlemanly 
manner has made them friends throughout the 
school, no boys being more popular with their 
classmates than they. 

When they entered the school it was with 
great difficulty that they could be understood. 
Now they speak and read quite plainly, and 
write in better English than a majority of even 
first-class boys! A composition ot several pages 
recently written by Kaneko required scarcely a 
single correction, cither in grammar or spelling. 
It would be a most excellent thing for the whole 
school if there could be a dozen such boys in 
each class, They are very thorough in every 
thing, and rarely require to be told any thing 
twice. 

———-+¢e+ —-——— 
A CRAZY MAN’S ESCAPE, 

It has been remarked, when persons have 
jumped or fallen in their sleep out of chamber 
windows unhurt, that somnambulists seem to 
have a charmed life. Insane people might cer- 
tainly be said to enjoy the same immunity if 
eases like the following were frequent. In the 
terrible Alton (fll.) railway disaster, when the 
engine of the colliding train ran under a smok- 
ing-car and burst into fragments, slaughtering 
men with scalding steam, one individual, the 
most helpless of all, and directly in the way of 
death, escaped without a mark. The following 
is the account as given in a Western paper: 

Reporter—Did any one in the smoking-car es- 
eape unhurt? 

Mr. Burgess—It mav seem like a romance, but 
it is strictly true, and I think vou would like to 
hear the story, There was a crazy fellow on his 
way to the asvium at Jacksonville. Te was 


noisy and dangtrous, and was hand-enffed and 
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placed in the smoking-car when we left Chicago. 
Just after the explosion a young girl came to me 
and wanted me to find her brother. I told her 
he would be looked after, and tried to quiet her, 
but she would not remain still. I was afraid of 
her wetting into trouble. She told me her broth- 
er was crazy, and could not look after himself 
[ tried to keep her for a moment, but she escaped 
me. Presently she came back with the crazy 
fellow, who appeared to enjoy the scene im- 
mensely. She had found him just where he fell 
in the meadow. He had been blown by the force 
of the explosion twenty or thirty feet, and had 
not a scald or scratch about him. 


= —+>- — 


“COS I’SE A NIGGER.’ 


A gentleman, passing by an alley, heard 
sounds of weeping, and discovered a little negro 
boy erying in a corner. 

“What is the matter?” asked the gentleman. 

“You can’t help me,’’ muttered the boy. 

“Why?” said the gentleman, very much sur- 
prised. 

“Cos Ise anigger! I’m no ’count,” he said 
sullenly. ‘The boys knock me down, an’ call 
me Old Blacking-brush and Coal-hod! They 
asks me what’s the price of black wool, an’ throw 
mud at me, an’ say ’twont hurt my looks any, 
cos ’m a nigger!’ And renewed sobs broke 
from him. ‘An’ they cheat me at marbles, too; 
and, when I try to git what Learns at fair play, 
they knock me down. Wish I wa’n’t a nigger, 
anyhow;’’ and great tears rolled down his black 
cheeks. 

“You are of some account,” said the gentle- 
man, kindly. “God made you as well as me. 
He wanted you to live in this bright world; and 
by-and-by you'll thank him for letting you.” 

“Don’t believe it,’ said the boy sharply. 
“’Spose you’s aminister. Just tell me what he 
made me for, and why don’t he give me some- 
thing like the other boys?” 

“Haven’t you parents?” inquired the gentle- 


man. 

“Mother’s dead, and dad kicks me out of doors 
most of the time; an’ [ lies round anvwhars.”’ 

“Poor boy!” said the gentleman. ‘Well, now, 
don’t you see God does care for you? Hasn’t He 
sent me here this morning to help you?” 

The boy’s shining ivories parted in pleased 
surprise at this view of matters. 

“Jump up now; come on with me. If you’ll 
do vour best, VIL make you ‘of some account.’ ” 

The gentleman bought him a suit of clothes, 
took him into his office, had him ran errands, 
and even sent him to school. 

The boy’s spirits began to revive. 
to feel that he was “somebody.” He has proved 
himself bright and efficient. The boys do not 
pelt him now; and the only name thev have 
lately dubbed him, is “Steel-trap Darkey.’’—Lit- 
tle Pilgrim. 


He began 


—— 


DRINKING FILTH. 

Uncleanness, sickness and crime are near re- 
lations, and the first produces both the last. It 
is estimated that half the lunatics of the United 
States and five-sixth of the criminals are made 
so by intemperate drinking. One-tenth of all 
the deaths in England last year were caused by 
drunkenness. All these bad effects are natural 
enough where people put their well-water into 
beer, because it isn’t fit to drink, and then drink 
the beer, 


Ata meeting of the Social Science Congress 
in Belfast, Ireland, a few years ago, a paper was 
read by Dr. Brown, respecting the sanitary con- 
dition of that city, which was suffering from 
typhus fever, the causes of which were attrib- 
uted to bad sewerage and a poor supply of 
Water. 

A Mr. Mowatt, however, showed that the ep- 
idemic prevailed chiefly among the wealthy class- 
és, and in the suburbs beyond the district where 
the sewerage and water were so defective, and 
that these people did not drink the impure water 
of Belfast, but Bass’s ale and Guinness’s porter. 
SirJames Simpson, the celebrated Scoteh phy- 
sician, who presided over the “Health Section” 
of the Congress, in summing up the discussion, 
sid; “Ladies and gentlemen,—If people will 
make sewers of their own bodies, by pouring all 
sorts of stuffs into their mouths, it is of very lit- 
tle use to make sewers in your streets.””—Jntelli- 
gencer. 

es 


ANOTHER MOUSE NEST. 

It is scarcely credible what curious places 
mice will select for their nests. Some have been 
found in flower-pots, some in birds’ nests, and 
one, we told of a short time since, was made in 
ihen’s nest. Bottles have been thus utilized by 
the little ereatures; and we have heard of one 
instance where a stuffed owl afforded a home for 
i colony of mice. But more surprising than 
My, was the nest that was found in a loaf of 
bread. Says Mr. Wood: 


One of the Cambridge journals mentioned 
some few years ago, that in a farmer’s house a 
‘af of newly baked bread was placed on a shelf, 
iccording to custom. Next day a hole was ob- 
“rved in the loaf; and when it was cut open, a 
Mouse and her nest were discovered within, the 
‘tter having been made of paper. On examin- 
‘ton the material of the habitation was found 
~ have been obtained from a copy-book, which 
lad been torn into shreds and arranged into the 
om of a nest. Within this curious home were 
tine young mice, pink, transparent and newly 


young brouzht into the world. 


orn. Thus, in the space of thirty-six hours at 
= most, the loaf must have cooled, the interior 
en excavated, the copy-book found, and cut 
to suitable pieces, the nest made, and the 
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BENNIE’S IDEA. } 
“Guess what I can see in your eyes, mamma,” | 
Said Bennie, the other day, 

As he sat in my lap to rest himself 

After an hour of play. 

“I see my own se’f. I know that it is 

My very own eyes and nose. 

I laugh, and é¢ laughs; then it squints all up. 

O mamma, how plain it shows! 

Do I live in your eyes all the time, mamma? 
Are I there all the livelong night? 

And when you locks up your two eyes, mamma, 
Does you fasten me in them tight?” 





“No, dear; when you go, the picture is gone; 
But there is another place 
Where just as long as I live there will be 
A picture of Bennie’s face. 
In mamma’s heart it’s all painted and framed, 
And I see it every day. 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, 
It never will fade away.” 
“And so, then, mamma,”’ with an eager haste, 
“T must was’ me nice and sweet, 
’Cause folks’ hearts want their pictures all clean ;” 
And away ran Bennie’s feet. 
I laughed to myself at Bennie’s queer thought; 
And prayed that the baby face 
Might always be stamped on my heart as now, 
In lines that the sunbeams trace. 
Then I thought, since we all, both old and young, 
Make pictures that last alway, 
With thoughts, words, acts, in the hearts of our 
friends, 
Adding a little each day, 
How wise it would be, if, like Bennie, we try 
To make them all ‘“‘nice and sweet;” 
That hearts may not mourn when pictures alone 
Are all they ever can greet. 
Mrs. O. W. Scorr. 
~+~o>—_—— 
For the Companion. 
DOLLY BOGGS. 

One day when I was a little girl, my mother 
sent me on an errand which made nfe late at 
school. I gave the teacher my excuse, and was 
going to my seat when I was surprised to see a 
new scholar in the very next little chair to mine. 

New scholars were very rare at our country 
school, and this little girl had the loveliest face 
Iever saw. Her eyes were large and blue, full 
of love and fun, as [sawina moment. She was 
very fair, with rosy cheeks and a head of won- 
derful golden curls. She wore a blue dress and 
aclean white apron with lace in the neck and 
sleeves, 

How I wondered who she was! I could scaree- 
ly study at all that morning for fear the pretty 
little vision should vanish. I wanted to touch 


THE YOUTH'S 


| Dolly Boggs till I grow up.” 


COMPANTON. 


heartily the rest joined in, though I, for one, was | 
dreadfully disappointed. To think of calling 
such a little cherub by that name! 

“Never mind,” said she; “I shall get married | 
when I grow up, and then Lean have any name 
Llike, you know. I am going to marry a man 
named St. Cloud or Livingstone. Aren’t those 
pretty names?” | 

“But you'll always be Dolly,” suggested 
Gracie Bent. 

‘Well, that isn’t bad,” she said, “and besides, 
my truly name is Dorethea, and I can be Dora if 
I choose.”’ 

Some of us wanted to call her Dora at once, 
but she said “No,” decidedly. “I'm my father’s 








Such a funny little creature as she was! No 
one could ever plague her or make her angry, 
but she was exceedingly careful not to vex any 
one else. Every one in school grew to love her, 
and she seemed to love every one. But she was 
full of the queerest little pranks and speeches, 
and it was harder than ever to keep from lauch- 
ing out aloud in study hours, especially for the 
younger ones, 

One day after the snow came, Dolly’s father 
made arrangements for us all to have a half-hol- 
iday at his house in honor of Dolly’s birthday, 
and he was to come to the school-house for us 
with a horse-sled. We were in great glee. Dol- 
ly herself brought her dinner, that she might 
ride home with us. 

“Here he comes!” she screamed, as the span 
of gray horses turned the corner. ‘Mr. Boges 
has come.” 

“What a name for such a handsome man!” 
said some one. 

Dolly heard, and turning quickly to her father, 
she said, “Please, papa, can all these peoples call 
you by your front name,—Mr. Ierbert,—because 
they don’t like your back name?” 

We all laughed, Dolly’s papa most of all, and 
clambering into the sled, away we went. 

That was the last time I ever saw little Dolly 
Boggs, for my father moved away directly after. 
I have heard lately, however, that she is mar- 
ried, but not to either of the fine names that she 
chose. Her name is Stackpole, but I presume 
she is as satisfied as ever, M. B. E. 

ne ee 
A WORD OF ADVICE, 


My little lad, I will tell to you 
What things to do, what not to do, 
If you want to grow up fine: 
Arise when the day is breaking sweet, 
And earn your breakfast before you eat, 
And go to your bed at nine. 


When you are called to meals, take care 

To wash your face and comb your hair; 
And neither slur nor shirk; 

But have your hat upon its peg, 

Your stockings straight upon your leg, 
And don’t make eating work. 


Say “Thank you,” when you take your bread 
Or smile, at least, or nod your head, 
And for coffee and tea, likewise, 
Or slice of toast, or Johnny-cake,— 
In short, for anything you take; 
And “be excused” if you rise. 


Don’t talk, and laugh, and make rude jokes, 
In presence of the older folks, 
But speak both little and low; 
And don’t get angry, and don’t swear 
At anybody, or anywhere, 
No matter where you go! 


Whenever you know a thing is right, 

Go and do it with main and might, 
Nor let one murmur fall, 

For duty makes as stern a claim 

As if an angel called your name, 
And all men heard the call. 





HOW TO BE-A CHRISTIAN. 


Hattie and Donald were looking one day at 
some silk-worms which were feeding on some 
mulberry-leaves in a little box which they called 
“Silky’s work-room.” Their mother had told 
them, that, as the pretty golden-winged butter- 
flies came from the crawling caterpillars, so 
their new bodies would one day come forth 
bright and beautiful from their dead ones, which 
would first moulder in the grave. They there- 
fore felt quite solemn; and Donald said,— 





her, her clothes, her hands, and above all those 
golden curls. 

But [ had to content myself with peeping at 
her occasionally over my book. She peeped at 
me, too, and once, when our eyes met, she 
laughed out. We both studied hard and wore 
very red cheeks for about five minutes after. 

I had just made up my mind that my little 
neighbor’s name was Christabel or Evangeline, 
when the bell rang for recess. 

All the girls soon gathered around the stran- 
ger, and she smiled graciously on all. 


of the big girls. 

“Dolly Boggs,” answered the little beauty, se- 
renely. 

“?Taint either!” 
“You’re a foolin’. 
name as that, [ know!” 


exclaimed Betsey Smith. 





“What's your name?” asked Nora White, one | and iwaits to open the door; that is, to make you 


Nobody ever had such a 


“Yes they had, for I’ve got it,”’ persisted the 
child. “It is funny, isn’t it?” and she laughed so 


“Tt’s very wonderful, Hattie; and O, Ido wish 
I were a Christian!” 
Hattie earnestly gazed into his eyes as she re- 
| plied,— 
| “Donald, it is very easy to become a Christian, 
| A great many little children come to Christ. All 
| you have to do is to knock, and the door opens.” 
|" Hattie was right. It is easy for a child who 
really wishes to be a Christian to be one. Jesus 
says to all, “Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
| opened unto you.” 
| Wasn’t Hattie right, therefore, when she said, 
| “All you have to do is knock, and the door 
| opens?” 
| Try it, my dear child. 





Knock. Jesus listens, 


his disciple. 





| 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprictors, Boston. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
a 
CHARADE, 


Dear is my first when shadowy night is near; 
But ’tis my second makes my first so dear; 
My whole with decent care my first preserves; 
And thus to be my second well deserves. 


2. 
AN ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET, 


Ac, 


. A boy’s name, and to arise quickly. 

. A girl's name, a preposition, and the space be- 
n hills. 

. An instrument of music, and a girl’s nickname, 
. A well-bred woman, and an article of apparel. 

. A time of day, and splendor, 

. That which sometimes grows on recks, and @ 
girl’s name. C.D. CLark. 


- 
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3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


A piece of wood, 
A dwelling place. 
Evil spirits, 

. A plague. 


gobo 


G.P. AND A.B, 





A memorable epoch in history. 
H.G@. D, 
5. 


RIDDLE, 


I often vanish and appear, 
But never go away, 

And you can see me in the night, 
But cannot in the day. 


I’m going forward all the time, 
I wheel about at will, 
Yet look at me whene’er you please, 
You'll say I’m standing still. 
Evra E, B. 


6. 


REBUS, 





WILLIE Davis. 





Conundrums. 
What is that which has many leaves and no stem? 
A book. 
When Shakespeare’s mother wished him to con- 
fess a theft, what distinguished character did she 
hold up before him? William ‘Tell. 
When is a ship like a railroad track? When the 
cargo’s on it. 
What is better than a promising young man? A 
paying one. 
When does a man impose upon himself? 
he taxes his memory. 


When 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Down-cast. 

2. Nabob, Alto, Petition, Okra, Lip, Emma, Over, 
Nat.—NAPoLEoN BonaPanr. 

8. ‘To be good is to be wise.” [Toby good (equals) 
Toby wise.] 

4. Gain, gin. Barn, ban. Poet, pot. Bard, bad. 
5. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon?\worKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most important inventions of the agel 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more peshet but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this. —15t 











5 t 9 perday! Acents wanted! Allclasses of working peo~ 

0 a ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than atanything 
aise, Particulars{zco, Acdresa G. Stinson & Co., Portland. 

















The Subscnivrion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New “sports can commence at any time during 
the ye 
ee: ~ OMPANION is sent to subse ribe rs until an explicit 





Soon after daylight a mattress was discovered float- 
ing in the cabin, which was filled with water nearly 
to the ceiling. Upon examination a child, a boy, 
was discovered on the mattress, sleeping as peace- 
fully as if nothing unusual had happened. His be 
was not very dry, for it had sunk a good deal from 
soaking, but still sustained its living freight. In due 
time the child was sent to Shawneetown, where the 
other passengers had been landed the evening be- 
fore. Its coming made an excitement among the 
wrecked travellers, for more than one mother had | 
lost children by the disaster. It was a touching | 
scene when Mrs. King recognized the child as her 
boy whom she had mourned as lost nearly twenty- 
four hours. The preservation of Moses in the bul- 
rushes was not so miraculous as the safety of Mrs. 
King’s boy. He had been tossing about on the waste 
of water in the cabin all night, and was brought to 
his mother alive in the hour of her deepest affliction. 
—Missouri Republican. 


-_— 
BABYLON’S RUINS, 


The London daily Telegraph has received another 
communication from Mr. George Smith, the Assy- | 
rian explorer, who on the morning of the 16th of | 

March rode into the ruins of Babylon. “Babylon is | 
slowly disappearing,” writes Mr. Smith; “you may 

see portions of it every day loaded on donkeys and | 
brought into the town of Hillah; but itis such a vast | 
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LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE, 





Address 


9 ae ees 10S: Me I< 
The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted ; 


Highly perfumed. 
Agents wanted to canvass every town. 


GOOD NIGHT ] 
{ GOOD MORNING. § 


Gems of the Flower Garden. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

Every number has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 
kets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pictures of society, or house- 
hold conveniences for the Ladies. 

Young Men and V 2en Will find in it useful hints on self- 

aren Shes manners, society, stories. 
uvdies will be interested in its acsigns for household work, dress, 
fashion, house keeping, ete. 

ower Lovers will be especially delighted with its dire: 
about growing flowers and window gardening. ‘Tells them al Mt 
Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decora- 
tions. Try it. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Papers, 

Price $1 50 per year, including three chromos. 

5 per year, including one chromo. 
Get upa Club. Premium List Free. Agents wanted. 
ndow Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devoted 
to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; has 250 
engravings and 300 pages. Price $1 50. 

Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy Eye- 
bright, a charming new book on flower and out-door gardening for La- 
dies. Price 50 cents. 


given to every 


Three exquisite , 
hromos Subscriber of 
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your os initial. 
Attractive chromo on each box. Price 50c per a 

Any News Stand or Book Store will supply the above Books or Papers en 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., New Yo 


Superb Novelty. Hand- 





er is received by the Publish for its discontinu- . . b o 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, aw re-| area that it will take centuries to remove the re- 
quired by law. mains.”’ 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must beenotified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











TEACHING OUR ANCESTORS, 

The idea advocated by Mr. Darwin, that our great- 
great-great-grandfathers (if we only go back far 
enough) were monkeys is now familiar, even to 
young children. One great objection to it is, that 
we never see monkeys turning into men now-a-days. 
Little babies grow up into men and women, but lit- 
tle apes do not ape their example in this respect, A 
certain Dr. Lindsay is, however, confident that, if 
monkeys were educated, the results would be start- 
ling. Perhaps they would be so to him, especially 
if he should found and teach a college of apes. In 
support of his view, Dr. Lindsay quotes an account 
of a party who killed a female monkey and carried 
it to their tent. At once the whole tribe surround- 
ed the tent, and when the rest were frightened away 
the chief still remained, chattering and moaning, 
and evidently begging for the dead body. When 
this was at last given him, he took it sorrowfully in 
his arms and carried it off. This touching narrative, 
to be complete, ought to tell what he did with the 
body, but even then it would not give any indication 
how a monkey could be educated into a man, 

ntinscnenaidigjparemaceanine 
A FREAKISH TORNADO, 

We have no first-class earthquakes in New Eng- 
land, and are quite willing to be ignorant of their 
startling effects, But we have respectable tornados, 
that can perform surprising feats. New Hampshire 
was visited recently by one of this sort: 


The neatest achievement of a tornado which passed 





over Sullivan County, some days ago, was the re- 
moval of the house of Buswell Benway, of Bast Uni- 
ty. The house was a heavy one, 40x28 feet. It was 


instantaneously taken from its foundation and moved 
forty feet, as if it had slid on ice. 
pinning stone was displaced; not a thing was 
dropped into the cellar, which was deep and ‘of the 
size of the whole house; nor was the ground where 
it stopped but little disturbed. Mr. Benway was 
pumping water in the back-room, and his wife was 
n the front-room; both were carried along, only be- 
ing aware that some terrible blow had fallen upon 


their dwelling, but having no suspicion that it had and then pour over them a little weak ammonia 
been moved, and neither of them was hurt. Many | ® blue color be produced, it is certain they contain 


of the windows were dashed out; every article of 
crockery or glass was broken to pieces! clothes that 
were hanging about and other things were scattered 
rods away. The back side of the house coming in 
contact with the front door-step, and perhaps the 
underpinning, the lattes was handsomely laid upon 
the ground inside down, and although badly racked, 
the house stood, while the shed, about thirty feet in 
length, at the end, was entirely demolished. 
> 

A REBUKE, 

It is said that President Grant has no patience 
with Americans who come home from foreign travel 
to find fault with their own country, and that he 
gave a young man of this sort a reproof he will not 
soon forget: 





It is reported that while the President was dining 
at a cottage at Long Branch, a young Philadelphian, 
recently returned from Europe, was quite enthusias- 
tic over the beauties of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. The President at last became disgusted, 
and interrupted the talker by saying, “As you hold 
such sentiments, | think you should become a British 
subject. a don’t think you have any business in this 
country. A melancholy pause in the conversatton 
succeeded this practical remark. In the language of 
the poet, “Silence, like a poultice, came to heal the 
blows of sound.” Two or three dismal attempts were 
made to restore the conversation, but they were fee- 
ble, aud very soon faded. 


> 


LUCKY BABY. 

The steamboat Jennie Howell, on which a Mrs. 
King was travelling, struck a snag on the Ohio River. 
Several of the passengers were drowned, and among 
them some children. Mrs. King had a child on 
board whom she supposed lost, and was taken to 


Searcely an under- 


One would think so, taking into account the fact 
that the ruins of the city are ten miles square, and | 
the walls were two hundred feet high. Thousands | 
of tons of the remains of this famous capital were | 
used up by Haroun al Raschid in building Bagdad. 


--———_ 
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VOR SALE. =i “Novelty Printing Press, ete. 
dress F. B. GERRISH, Groton, Mass, 43— 


ATENTS OBTAINED for Inventors, 
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sarge. C,A. SHAW, 


PECTORAL-—the 
great remedy tor Culds, Coughs and C siento | 





world’s | 


CHITTEE ie 


Ad- 
lt 


without 


110 ‘Tremont St., Boston. 42-3 








A PUZZLE, 


Suppose a man and girl were married,—and which 
is, of course impossible,—that at the tinie of the hy- 
menial contract the man was thirty-five years. old 
and the girl tive, which makes the man seven times | 
as old as the girl. They live together until the girl | 
is ten years old; this makes him forty years old, and | 
four times as old as the girl; they live until she is fif- 
teen, the man being forty-five, this makes the man 
three times as old; they still live until she is thirty 
years old, this makes the man sixty, only twice as 
old. And now, as we have not the time to work it 
out, perhaps some one will be good enough to tell 
us how long they would have to live to make the girl 
as old as the man. 
eT een 

RETALIATION, 
A bluff old Dutch farmer happened into the tele- 
graph office at Bettsville the other day, when the 
operator coolly told him to get out, unless he had 
business with him. On the Sunday following, the 
operator called at the farmer’s house to see his girl, 
when the farmer thus addressed him. 
“T guess you don’t know me. I was down to your 
little shop the other day, and, as I had no business, I 
gotout. Have you got any business? Susie, pring 
the chentelinan his leetle cap. Good-by, Mr. Tele- 
grapher.”’ 


A WARNING TO BOYS. 


A nephew of Dr. Pratt, of Lanesboro’, about eleven 
years of age, died, the other day, from the effects of 
too much amateur circus performing. He spent most 
of the hours of one forenoon in turning somersets, 
and the result was that his bowels became so twisted 
and knotted up that they never afterward performed 
their regular functions, and though he lived ten 
days, death was inevitable. 


> 


> 


A Curious Way or Countina.— Before the mis- 
sionaries weut to Labrador and taught the Esqui- 
maux to use our figures, they had a curious way of 
counting. They only had words for the figures up 
to 5. Higher figures they expressed in different 
ways. For the number 6 they would say 2 times 3; 
for the number 9, 2 times 4and 1, &c. If aman had 
caught twenty seals, he would say that he had 
caught a whole man, meaning the 10 fingers and 10 
toes, making 20 together. The number 40 would 
therefore be 2 men, the number 70 would be 3!4 men. 





A Derrorr Boy stood an umbrella, with a cord 
tied to it, in a public doorway. Eleven persons 
thought that umbrella was theirs, and carried it 
with them the length of the string. They then sud- 
denly dropped it and went off without once looking 
back or stopping to pick it up again. 

IN ORDER to tell when vinegar has sulphuric acid 
in it, mince the pickles with a glass or ivory a 
f 


sulphuric acid. 
test, 


The above is a simple and certain 


A Bap Lirre.—Wilmot, the infidel, when dying, 
laid his trembling, emaciated hand upon the sacred 
volume, and exclaimed solemnly, and with unwont- 
ed energy, “The only objection against this book is a 
bad life!” 


Tie a poker in the middle of a strip of flannel two 
or three feet long, and press your thumbs or fingers 


2 
| | $425 fia 





into your ears while you swing your poker against 
an iron fender, and you will hear a sound like that 
of a heavy church bell. 


Wer THOVGEHT when people made sweet pickles of 
cneumbers that they had gone their length in con- 
cocting sweetmeats, but we see in an exchange a 
long article headed, *‘How to preserve hair.” 





Wuitr’'s SPECIALTY FOR Dysprpsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troubles arise. Fer sale by all druggists, 


Const mens of silk find upon investigation that the Eu- 
reka 50 and 100 yards spools are the best and most eco- 
nomical to use. Com. 


Ir you desire rosy cheeks and a complexion fair and 
free trom Pimples, Blotches and Eruptions, puri 
blood by taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It has no equal for this purpose, Com. 





Harry now are the children whose thoughtful parents 
have bought for them *“‘Avilude, or Game of Birds.” They 
gather around the table with bright eyes and smiling faces 
as it’s announced “We are to have a gameof Avilude.” A 





Shawneetown without her babe. The Jennie Howell 
sunk decp in the water, and the next morning men 
went Lv the vessel to recover the bodies of the lost. 


whole winter of enjoyment combined with instruction for 
| seventy-five cents. ynt, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
1! West & Lee, Worccsicr, Mass. Com. 
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C. for the Magic Currene 
BIGGS BROS., Galesburg, Ill. 


Reporter. 
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© and inflammatory 


Sold by all druggists. 


ROWN’S 


Ci PASCS. 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Saveaps arilla for purifying aid 
A valuable medicine at all sea- 


tc 


sons of the year, 


25 








or Neura 


leansing the blood. 


Cc 





AGE Illustrated Catalogue of new money 
making books se 


Perfumers, 40 Bromfield Street, 
4l—4t 


17 Hanover St., 


N’S RHE UMATIC PILLS, for chron- 


er act of Valerian, 
. Headache, luss of sleep, 
Sold by all druggists, 





Sold by all druggists. 


ENTS secures, post-paid, a good Collar-Button 


THE SCHOOL STAGE. 





ngraving | By W. H. VenaBLe. 27 New Juvenile Acting Plays, 
Apply to BURTON’S STENCIL Plain and full directions, Mlustrations by Farsy, 
i. 43—1t Price, by mail post-paid, $1 25. 


WILSON, HICKLE & CO., Publishers, 
28 Vond Street, 137 Walnut Street, 


eow vat Cincinns uti 
—MOORE’S RURAL NEW- 
M. R. N e YORKER, = reat Mlustrated 
AGRICULTURAL and FAMILY NEWSP: has long been 
the Standard Authority upon Pre ac tle al Subjects and 
a Choice, High-Toned Literary Journal. Only $250a 
Year-less to clubs, and Great Premiums or Cash Com- 
missions to Agents. Thirteen Numbers (Oct. toJan) On 
Trial, for Only Fifty Cents! } xtra Specimens, Pre- 
mium Lists, Show- sf etc., sent free to all Who Thy THE 
YRIAL Trip. Addres 
43—3t Db. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 
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yr, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 42-4t New York, 
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unrivalled, 
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Rheumatism, are 


asure cure 
‘and like dis- 
24— 


eow 35t 


Co.tumsBts, M 
I take pleasure in commending Wuitr'’s Srecia.ty 
FoR Dysversia to the public. I have tested its mer ts 
and found it more efficacious than any medicine prescribed 
or patented for that disease. 






3S., JUNE 1, 


25—eows5t 


Rk. F. HUDSON, 


ad the best Necktie Fastener invented. Agents 
wi wanted; 100 per cent. profit. J. A. HARD, Patentee, | Endorsed by S. T. Maen, Southern Express Company, 
Lawrence, Kan. 43—3t = 


<TUDENTS AND TEACHERS may learn pen- 


and €. E. Daucy, Columbus, Miss, 

















CO manship at their homes. A course of instruction given 4 
by mail. Copies, only, furnished if desired. Address Price, One Dollar per Bottle, 
Writing waco Western Keserve eS West 
Farmington, Ohio 2t 
- FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

] OSTON BASEBALL CLUB. orrect His- Ttfeow 

tory of the Individual Players in the ¢ ‘pion Club 
of 1873. Pronounced by all to be a good thing. Sent to 7 ~ = R = 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Address WILSON & Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
% Bedford Street, Boston. 3—2t trates the skin Without injury, 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE.—Fv- 
and Girls, Men and Women, can make 
good pay without interfering with their regular duties. 
Concasipagg ream HOURS COMPANY, 
ave 
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For 


No. 1 Chamber 
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Street, 












Black 
init Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leay ing it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at : Broadway, New 
York, and by all Drugg 


Gives a 

Pormanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complezion. 





w York, —tf 

















DUTCH BULBS! 


50 HARDY FLow ERING Bu LBs mailed to applicants, en- 
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Mt SPOONE! , 4 Beacon Street, 
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ff ieacon Street, Heston a ge 
IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
Shoe. Try Good 
Cable Screw Wire 
FOR ECONOMY.~ ,. .. 
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E ATERs. | 


| If you want a painless cure at living rates 
describe your case and address Dr. F. E. 
MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 


40-4 
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Yours: |b, i ber. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL Fanws. 
Sold by all dealers. 
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ever issued. 





And for all who i acquire the beauti- 
ful art of penmanship 
plete Comdendium” is the best publication 


yg to ee 
ice is only $1 00. 
Ee Ss. M. NEWH 


“Gaskell's Com- 


The Best Investment Known. 


SILVER TIPS 


»_4ON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 
MACIIINE CO., NEW YORK. —13t 





—A Manual of Mys 
hool or Drawing- 
Price 


RAWING-ROOM MAGIC 

tical Mysteries. For the larlor, § 
Room. With numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
30_ cents, 

Hand-Book of Elocution and Oratory 
ing asystematic compendium of the necessary rules 10F 
attaining proficiency in Reading and Speaking. With co 
pious and interesting examples. Price 30 ce nts. 

The Comical Doings of a Funny Man.—Be- 
ing the Scrapes and Adventures NGe m +f 
| regular dodger. Numerous cumic illustrations. 
| cents. 
| The Elephant’s Carpet Bag of Fun.—Twents- 

five illustrations and any amount of Laughable Stories 
Funny Adventures, Queer Conundrums, Terrific Puns avé 
Witty Sayings. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 00 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Xo. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 












"AGENTS WANTED wveriee were 
Mary Clemmer Ames? x-r3 
TEN TEARS IN WASHING TOM, 





Improve your leisure time by 
a beautiful hand. The 


ALL, Agt., 
wrence, Mass, 


Send stanp for Circu- ; 


It tells of = “Inner Life, 

ital, “42a Woman Sees Them,””—and is the so vse S 
Sor doneeaieaasdiie trom 10 to 20 aday. Que ote rae i 
daye—one 78 i jo & dayo—ene toty GD in S clove! Old  geats. 
Agente, phn oe. auyoue dsiring to make eo ots 
experience, etc., A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct 








